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Tue Russian thaw has begun. From Leningrad 
to the Donetz, the biggest puddles in the world 
impede movement. Soon they will be drying ; 
and the Russians, looking at their achievements, 
their resources; looking at the toughening of 
their own armies and the disappointments of 
the German, assert with more confidence than 
ever that this spring and summer will be theirs, 
and not Hitler’s. It is true that all along the 
front the Germans, at very great cost, have been 
able to hang on to advanced fortified positions 
which they may hope to use as the springboards 
of their offensive. That is a dangerous fact; so 
is the Russian failure to free Leningrad or the 
Crimea. But it is equally true that the approaches 
to these German springboards are dangerously 
narrow for the German supply columns, and that 
Russian troops and material that might have been 
expended in their reduction are still intact, fresh 
and mobile. “The Russian High Command has 
given the world such proof of its power to con- 
ceive, co-ordinate and execute a grand 
strategy: 

A survey of the Anglo-American sectors is 
very much less reassuring. The return of Laval 
to power at Vichy is a sinister portent. The 
Germans are boasting that he will co-ordinate the 
French fleet with theirs: at the least he is likely 
to give them a free route to the African front 
through France and Tunis. He is at the head of 
the French Government—for Marshal Pétain is 
scarcely more than a wailing ghost. Darlan 
remains in command of the French forces, and he 
and Laval detest each other; but that feud 
between thieves is little enough for honest men 
to pin their hopes to. 

But it is not individual items of bad news 
from Europe or the Bay of Bengal that are the 
Principal cause of public uneasiness. Even the 
gravest defeats—military, naval or political— 
can sometimes be accepted as inevitable setbacks 


in the progress of a strategic design. The plaguey 


fact about the present situation is that a well- 
co-ordinated strategic design on the part of the- 
United Nations is not apparent at all, and such 





UNITED STRATEGY 


evidence of the British plan as does appear is 
not such as to impress either ‘‘ the man in the 
street,’’ the House of Commons, or—it is evident 
—our Allies, as effective. 

That co-ordination is lacking is only too clear 
from the fact that the Russians should at intervals 
publicly renew their appeals for offensive action 
in the West. ‘Fhe Russian commanders appar- 
ently believe that offensive action can contribute 
to the defeat of Hitler this year. London 
may have valid reasons against this view; if so 
cnly a deplorable lack of co-ordination can pre- 
vent them being made plain to the Russians in 
the sort of joint staff conversations which ought 
to have been in progress for months. Can nothing 
even now be done to remove the dangerous barrier 
of distrust that exists, for reasons that should no 
longer be operative, between Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. ? 

The utterances of British statesmen still 
suggest a continuance in high places of the 
perilous theory that “ with time on our side’”’ we 
can afford to treat 1942 as a year in which 
Britain and America are still only assembling 
their forces for decisive action at some later date. 
In the meantime the impression is given that this 
defensive strategy means, in effect, an attempt to 
defend every exposed point on the world front at 
the same time, with resources which in the process 
get dispersed so thinly that at point after point 
they are overwhelmed. It is dangerous to go 
on talking about the vastly greater réources 
of the Democracies when every day they are 
diminished by an enemy which understands mod- 
ern methods of war and in particular knows, for 
purposes of political warfare, how to exploit the 
weakness of an Empire in which subject races 
resent an old-established domination. 

The American press has suggested that 
General Marshall’s visit to London is the outcome 
of President Roosevelt’s determination to per- 
suade the British authorities of the urgency and 
possibility of a second front in Europe now. 
Dismissing this as an irresponsible over-simplifi- 
cation, it is reasonable to suppose that at least 


General Marshall purposes to discover the mili- 
tary difficulties, and if possible, to find how far 
they can be overcome. He has arrived at a 
moment when the question whether there is 
something radically wrong with the whole machi- 
nery of our strategic control has become a political 
issue as serious as was, not many weeks ago, the 
same question in relation to the control and 
direction of our industrial production. Ameri- 
can experts may be more alert to the need of full 
military co-operation and a unified strategy 
than the British; we call attention to a book, reputed 
here to be a best seller in the United States, which 
is just published here with the title of Defence 
will not win the war, by W. F. Kernan, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the U.S. Army (Heinemann, 6s.). It 
is a forcible pamphlet which argues, amongst 
other things, for a land offensive in Italy. 

Sir Edward Grigg’s article in the Times calling 
for the creation of a Great General Staff and the 
appointment of a “‘ non-political ’’ Chief of Great 
General Staff, has already won the most powerful 
support—and the publication of the article 
itself, backed by the 7imes editorial columns, was 
sufficient evidence of the strength of the agitation 
in this sense already in progress behind the scenes. 
The announcement that Lord Louis Mount- 
batten already occupied the post of Director of 
Combined Operations has naturally set people 
asking whether, if such a post is regarded as 
necessary and possible for Commando operations, 
it is not equally necessary and possible for the 
direction of the total armed forces of the 
Empire. 

The problem—nominally one of organisational 
method—is in fact a political issue because of its 
repercussions upon the position of the Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence. When the 
demand for a Ministry of Production was first 
raised, Mr. Churchill apparently believed that 


such a post was an impossibility because it would 
disastrously interfere with his own functions as 
the supreme director of the total war effort. He 
resisted ‘the demand up to the moment where it 
became apparent that the country and the House 
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felt so sertously the need for a better co-ordination 
of production that they would be prepared to 
dispense even with the Prime Minister himself 
if that was the only means by which the co- 
ordination could be achieved. It remains tp be 
seen whether the same process will repeat itself 
on the issue of the direction and control of 
strategy. 


The Budget 

How has the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
faced this situation? Rightly, he has directed 
his main attention not to collecting revenue as 
such, but rather to restricting real expenditure. 
The heavy new taxes on beer, spirits, wines, 
tobacco, entertainments and luxury goods gener- 
ally, are entirely proper, under conditions which 
make it crimi~al to waste labour and materials— 
which mean shipping space—on non-essentials, 
beyond the very modest allowance for making 
life tolerable after a hard day’s work. It may be 
argued that the Government is fully able directly 
to limit the supply of all these commodities 
without raising their prices, and that this would 
be the better way. But there are real difficulties 
in the way of rationing this range of goods, even 
under a points system; and rationing could 
easily lead to the growth of a Black Market. 
Incidentally, the restrictions on restaurant meals 
are also thoroughly desirable, and link up with 
the Budget policy, though, as Lord Woolton 
says, they will not in fact save a great deal of 
food. The good side of the Budget is the heavy 
penalisation of luxury spending: the dubious side 
is that the “‘ gap” is still left uncomfortably 
large. We regret that the principle of “ family 
allowances,” already acknowledged in our 
Budgets should not have been extended, 

For the rest, the changes in the collection of 
income tax on wages seem good as far as they go, 
though we are surprised to find that the idea of 
collecting the tax on current earnings had to'be 
given up. The increased allowance for wives’ 
earned income was necessary in order to put an 
end to a highly deterrent tax on an essential 
form of employment. The Chancellor has not 
given in completely to a demand for a reduction 
of E.P.T.; we should have preferred the sum 
to be used for capital development after the war 
to have been retained in the State’s hands, in 
order to give a better control over its use in 
connection with planned economic development 
supervised by a National Planning Authority. 
In general, the Budget is neither bad nor very 
good. It was out of the question to close the 
“‘ gap’ except by methods which would have so 
seriously upset the class system that the present 
Government would be clearly incapable of stand- 
ing for them. If that limitation be excepted, 
there was not a great deal to be done beyond 
taxing superfluous expenditure as heavily as 
public opinion would be likely to accept. 


Home Front (y an Industrial Correspondent). 
Sir William Beveridge is said to be making 
good speed with his plans for fuel rationing ; 
and the Board of Trade is also busy on the pro- 
posed scheme for the reorganisation of the coal 
mines, under a body representing the Govern- 
ment, the owner, and the Mineworkers’ Federa- 
tion. Both schemes will be anxiously scrutinised. 
Fuel is not, like food, a commodity which can be 
rationed, with only a limited number of excep- 
tions, at so much per head of the population, if 
only because people live in houses of very different 
sizes. Large rooms cannot be heated with the 
same fue] expenditure as small ones: central 


heating plants simply go out if they are given less 
than a certain amount to burn; and people who 
are away from home all day do not need the same 


* * 
will also come in for close . I conféss 


tion, though its leaders ‘would p 

ownership, has been pressing for this as a second 
best and appears to have got the endorsement of 
the Labour Party and the Trade Ugion Congress, 
But will a plan of “‘ joimt control,” even if repre- 
sentatives of the State are included on the proposed 
council, be likely to work efficiently ? The owners, 
and to a smaller extent the miners, have hitherto 
shown themselves pretty recalcitrant to proposals 
for effective public control and combination. The 
owners have had the successive schemes for coal 
distribution from the pits pretty much in their 
own hands, having been allowed to appoint their 
own men as regional coal officers. Nor, on the 
miners’ side, have the joint pit committees been 
very effective in dealing with the problem of 


output. It is true that the large amount of absen-- 


teeism must be attributed principally to the high 
average age of the men now working in the pits 
and to the fact that the number of working days 
required is now greater than it was before the 
war. But even so the position is far from satis- 
factory, and the fall in production is more serious 
at present than the difficulty of transport. The 
miners allege that in some areas the owners have 
been deliberately working the less productive 
seams in order to keep the better ones for after 
the war. How widespread this grievance is, or 
how fully justified, no outsider can say; but the 
entire situation seems to point to the need of an 
external control designed to overhaul the industry 
in an impartial, war-winning spirit, rather than 
to the likelihood of success attending a system of 
joint control by the two sides, which have never 
shown in the past any ability to pull effectively 
together. Mr. Dalton, within whose jurisdiction 
the Mines Department lies, is showing a commend- 
able activity in many fields as a new broom. I 
hope he will not be deterred from cleaning up the 
coal situation really thoroughly by any fear of 
offending either side of the industry—or by the 
fact that the Labour Party and the Trade Union 
Congress, feeling unable to press for - public 
ownership (Why are they unable to press for it ?), 
are apparently supporting the very dubious pro- 
ject of “ joint control.” 
* * * 

The threatened miners’ strike at Point of Air 
has been averted—or at any rate notices have been 
withdrawn in order that discussions may be 
resumed and, if necessary, an investigation held. 
The point at issue is the continuance at this 
particular colliery of a “company union” and 
the owners’ refusal to have any dealings with the 
Mineworkers’ Federation. After 1926, “ com- 
pany unions” became popular with certain 
sections of the mineowners, notably in the East 


union” at this particular colliery, 


Steps are at last being taken to make it easier 
for firms to employ part-time workers by not 

on insurance contributions in such 
The part-time worker who wants to be 
clearly ought to be allowed to be so; but 
there must be a fair number who do not want to be 
insured, and for whom contributions at the regular 
fates are a quite excessive deduction from the 
wages that can be earned by part-time employ- 


give part-time service. 
are not at all likely to go on working after the war, 
and have even less chance of ever drawing pen- 
sions than of ever being eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefit. Health benefit they may,. of 
course, draw; but most of them have probably 
doctors obtained in other ways. It is simple 
common sense not to burden them with what will 
be felt as simply a tax on their willingness to do 
their bit. The astonishing thing is that these 
concessions were not made long ago; but the 
plain truth is that hitherto the great majority of 
employers have flatly refused to take part-time 
labour seriously, and that only extreme shortage 
of workers is now inducing some of them to 
change their tune. 


* * * 


Revision of the Price Regulation Act, and of the 
Orders issued under it, is long overdue. The 
bodies which have been at work administering 
the Act have been confronted with one insoluble 
conundrum after another; and much stricter 
control of prices is becoming indispensable as 
consumers’ supplies have to be much more drastic- 
ally cut down. There is no doubt that all-round 
shortages of unrationed goods are going to become 
much greater in the near future. Stocks of more 
perishable goods have been heavily drawn upon. 
Especially among retailers there will be an 
increasing temptation to evade the price regula- 
tions as supplies are reduced; and accordingly 
more stringent measures will be needed. There 
will be no real cure, without a further drastic closing 
of retail shops. The unfortunate thing is that 
compensation applied now will be grossly unjust 
to the unfortunates who have been squeezed out 
already without it. But even that must not deter 
Mr. Dalton from doing his damnedest, both to 
make price regulations more effective and to 
prevent valuable man-power from being wasted 
in distributing goods that aren’t there. 


ADVERTISED GOODS.—The fact that goods 
made of raw materials in short supply owing to 
war conditions are advertised in this paper should 
not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 
available for oer 
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The New Statesman and Nation, April 18, 1942 


THE DELHI NEGOTIATIONS 


Tue only comment a responsible writer will 
wish to make on the end of the negotiations at 
Delhi is one that may help towards their resump- 
tion. No one can read what Dr. Azad and Pandit 
Nehru have since said without realising that they 
feel the tragedy of India’s situation at least as 

i as we do ourselves. The Americans 
and the Chinese are no less deeply concerned. 
So great a proportion of mankind must get its 
way in the end. To concentrate criticism upon 
Congress would be both graceless and unjust. 
Behind last week’s event lies our whole record of 
commission and omission in India from Clive’s 
day to Mr. Churchill’s. Too many of the com- 
mentators forget, moreover, that Congress differs 
from the other parties, which all registered 
their rejection of our offer, chiefly in this respect 
that at one moment it came very near te accept- 
ance. The Moslem’s League shrewdly kept 
silence for three weeks, but its fejection, when 
it came, was unqualified. Congress, at least 
has helped us by a frank disclosure of its reasons. 
There is still much that leaves us guessing and 
questioning, but we shall, none the less, attempt 
a reconstruction of the conditions under which. 
these negotiations broke down. 

It may be well to remind ourselves that Con- 
gress is much more than the group of leading 
intellectuals whose names we know—Dr. Azad, 
the Moslem thinker and theologian ; Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Socialist, rationalist and student of 
history ; Mr. Rajogopalachari, the conservative 
ex-Premier of Madras; Vallabhai Patel, the 
Gandhist and pacifist organiser. It is a mass 
party, which counts its members by millions, and 
has an organisation in thousands of villages. 
Its abler men have travelled and some of them 
know Russia and China as well as they know 
England. Their problem is to lead a_ half- 
educated mass, not all of it literate. What is it 
thinking ? It has heard the long record of our 
defeats and misfortunes. It realises that round the 
shores of India our sea-power can.no longer hold 
the enemy at bay ; the great cities round the coast 
lie open to his bombers, and he may soon pene- 
trate Bengal as he has penetrated Burma. It is 
obvious from Mr. Nehru’s rebukes, remon- 
strances and appeals that a big part, perhaps the 
bigger part of this average mass opinion, is rela- _ 
tively indifferent. It does not like us. It blames 
us, comprehensively, for its own poverty. It 
resents our racial arrogance. The Japanese at 
least are fellow-Asiatics who also wear “‘ the 
livery of the sun.”’ It has heard a little of what we 
have to say about them and their Nazi allies: 
it shrugs its emaciated shoulders and dismisses 
all this as the white man’s propaganda. A 
minority of Congress retains with Mr. Gandhi 
its objection on principle to armed resistance. 
Worse still, it is possible that in Bengal the influ- 
ence of the most popular Hindu leader of this 
vast province, Subhas Bose, may suffice to win 
a welcome, as in Burma, for the invading “‘ army 
of liberation.”’ 

What sort of resistance is possible? The 
regular army is not by modern standards well- 
armed, and is likely to find itself, as in Burma and 
Malaya, hopelessly inferior in the air. It was 
never organised for this emergency: all its guns 
were trained towards the North. The only 
hopeful tactics would be such as the Chinese 
adopted, but no one will argue that an army 
under foreign officers amid an indifferent popula- 
tion could adopt their methods with success. 
The thing could be done only if a national govern- 
ment trusted by the people could light in their 
hearts the flame of patriotic enthusiasm. The 
fittest of the younger men would form mobile 


guerilla corps: the most active of the peasants, 
with hand grenades, if there were no rifles, would 
form a Home Guard; some must prepare to 
* scotch the earth’’ and others to care for the 
destitute, while in such industrial centres as can 
be held in the interior, the work of armament 
goes on with American help. Two years have been 
wasted, and some time would elapse befote any 
popular force could be ready. But as we think of 
such a plan in detail, the first difficulty is that the 
most spirited of the leading younger men, both 
in the Peasants’ Leagues and among the intellec- 
tuals, are all of them radicals, ‘“‘ subversive 
elements ”’ who have drifted for years in and out 
of prisons and concentration camps. But they 
alone have in such an emergency as this the 
manhood to lead in a guerilla struggle on Chinese 
lines. That raises two issues. Firstly on what 
conditions will they risk their all in the fight ? 
Secondly, is official Britain prepared to trust them 
and arm them ? 

The reader may reply that Britain has made her 
offer—by implication “ full ’’ independence after 
the war. This was a good offer for the future, in- 
comparably better than any before it and open to 
fair criticism only on one detail—the awkward 
case of the Prices. Unluckily it came too late 
to stir much gratitude. Our power to implement 
it may now be doubted. Across this “ post- 
dated cheque ”’ (to use Gandhi’s phrase) history 
may after all write ‘“‘ No effects.’”’ Indians are 
not given to an excess of realism, but even they 
are bound to reflect that if we really mean after 
the war to make India in full legal form a 
Dominion with the right of secession, we should be 
ready to-day to entrust their leaders in effect 
with the practical powers of Dominion statesmen. 
The case for doing so is not merely that good faith 
demands it: the overwhelming, unanswerable 
case is that only when they see an Indian National 
Government exercising the reality of power in 
Delhi will the masses throw themselves into 
the struggle for their own freedom. But the 
change must be visible. An Indian Govern- 
ment under an Indian Premier there must be. 
Men will not lay down their lives at the bidding 
of an enlarged Council. 

By general consent it is not practicable during 
the war to make constitutional changes in legal 
form. The device which commended itself to 
most of us was to transform the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council into a de facto National Government. 
Unhappily that term was not used in the draft 
offer, and nothing so far-reaching was intended. 
Psychologically the associations of this Council 
are for Indians the worst possible. Its members 
were in the past a Committee of permanent Civil 
Servants, and the Indians who sat on it were 
commonly tame place-seekers, doomed to impo- 
tence. Leadership was the last thing it ever 
attempted : its members wrote minutes for the 
Viceroy’s approval—or veto—and he in turn 
referred every new departure to the frigid 
criticism of the India Office. We gather from the 
published correspondence that in the earlier 
stages of the negotiations Sir Stafford met such 
objections with some success. In law the Viceroy 
would retain a nominal power of veto: in fact, 
he would soon interfere as little as the King does 
with a British Cabinet. He went on to suggest, if 
Dr. Azad’s memory is accurate, that Indian affairs 
would be transferred from the detested India 
Office to the free atmosphere of the Dominions 
Office. In this way the Viceroy’s Council would 
become de facto, or as Dr. Azad phrases it, ‘‘ by 
convention,” effectively a National Government. 
Simultaneously it was conceded that an Indian 
Defence Minister should be appointed, while 
General Wavell as War Minister would have the 
entire charge of strategy and operations. Over 
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these Indians make no claim to control. What 
Congress had in mind was the formation of a 
coalition ministry. On this basis an agreement 
seemed in sight. 

At what happened next we can only guess. 
Some suppose that Congress, aware of its own 
divisions, deliberately wrecked a hopeful agree- 
ment by taking an extreme attitude. Others ask 
whether Whitehall or Downing Street grew more 
rigid. All we have to guide us is Dr. Azad’s final 
letter. When it saw the definition of the Defence 
Member’s functions Congress thought them too 
limited. But it was over the status of the Indian- 
ised Viceroy’s Council that the break occurred. 
The suggestion of a transfer to the Dominions 
Office faded out, and Dr. Azad felt himself 
once more in the icy grip of the India Office. 

What was in his mind? Something, we 
should guess, like this: The Indian Defence 
Member, let us suppose, promptly drafts a 
scheme for the enlistment of a guerilla force 
or of a Home Guard. The millions are waiting 
some hopeful, some sceptical, some indifferent. 
His colleagues support him. General Wavell 
agrees. Then can he go to the microphone, as 
Mr. Eden did in our hour of peril, when he formed 
the Home Guard, and count on a mass response 
within half-an-hour ? Not at all. Every detail 
must first be scrutinised by Whitehall. Weeks 
pass in ciphered discussion: the enthusiasm of 
the Indian masses evaporates, and in the end the 
scheme emerges in an emasculated form. Facing 
this prospect, Congress tabled its demand that 
the interim ‘‘ National Government ”’ (to give it 
that unauthorised name) should be a Cabinet with 
collective responsibility. 

Then came the break, The arguments used 
look formidable on paper. To whom would this 
“Cabinet”? be responsible—for the All-India 
Legislative Assembly would be a poor substitute 
for a Parliament? It would be irremovable, 
and subject to no popular control: in short, 
it would be a “‘ dictatorship.”” Then came the 
painfully familiar argument for the retention of 
British control, in the interest of the minorities. 
There followed the equally familiar Indian answer 
which that claim always arouses. Rightly or 
wrongly Indians question whether this is Britain’s 
motive. Is it, they ask, anxiety for the Moslem’s 
or tenderness for the Princes or the Untouchables 
or just dislike for transferring power that moves 
the British Government ? 

Amid this unhappy dispute the realities may 
escape us. In this emergency, with the enemy at 
the gates, it is not possible to provide an ideal 
constitutional solution. The control of Lord 
Linlithgow and Mr. Amery may not seem to 
Indians a perfect substitute for an elected Parlia- 
ment. What India needs, it seems to us, is not 
a Viceroy’s Council, so elaborately checked and 
controlled that it can make no mistakes, but rather 
a strong, even a headstrong, Committee of Public 
Safety which knows how to lead, and even to 
drive. The danger of this stress on our duty to 
protect minorities is that it may lead Indians to 
wonder whether we ever mean to lay down our 
guardian’s rights—and perquisites. —The Moslem 
minority stands in need of no proteciion. It 
is strong in the army. It rules four provinces 
out of eleven. A Moslem theologian presides over 
Congress. To our thinking a coalition Ministry 
responsible to the chief Indian parties seems as 
near an approach to democracy as we need desire 
in wartime. If, unluckily, Mr. Jinnah should con- 
tinue to stand aloof, there are responsible Moslem 
leaders, including in all probability the Premiers 
of Bengal, the Punjab and Sind, who would co- 
operate. But the label “‘ National Government ” 
should be boldly used and the India Office 
must be eliminated. 
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25 
RIOM 


Tus Paris press has deplored the Riom case 
because the accused were not put against a 
wall and shot in 1940. One of them observed 
that this trial was the most important since the 
Convention of 1793 which condemned Louis XVI 
for treason against the nation. He was right. In 
1793 the Monarchy was on trial; in 1942 the 
Republic. So Léon Blum has said both during 
the instruction and last month, in court. The 
Republic is on trial, and so far it has a good 
chance of winning, which is precisely why the 
case has now been indefinitely adjourned. 

What has net been on trial is France’s war 
guilt. The Vichy Government set up the 
Supreme Court of Justice at Riom in July, 1940, 
by Constitutional Act No. 5. Nobody doubted 
that Hitler was behind it. He has always been 
obsessed with the “ war-guilt lie” of Versailles, 
and exacted this atonement. He wanted 
the rulers of France publicly branded as the 
authors of the war. Here, however, he reckoned 
without important elements in the situation. 
First, the Pétain Government was composed 
of soldiers or politicians deeply involved in the 
war’s pre-history. They would not be anxious 
to condemn themselves. This time there were no 
Bourbons, Romanovs or even Hohenzollerns to 
act as scapegoats. Secondly, the French nation 
has a passion for justice and legality. The older 
men have not forgotten how the Dreyfus. case 
rent the country, nor that the losers at the 
latter end were the Catholic and Army anti- 
Dreyfusards. So in spite of a speech by Pétain 
promising that the people would not be dis- 
appointed and that those guilty of causing the 
war would be judged, the indictments, when they 
were framed at last, contained no word of war 
guilt. They were concerned solely with defeat 
guilt. Léon Blum and Daladier as Prime Ministers 
since 1936, Pierre Cot and Guy la Chambre as 
Air Ministers, M. Jacomet, Daladier’s controller- 
general, an official who acted, during the war, 
as something like a minister of supply, were 
accused of policy which weakened France by 
inadequate rearmament and misrepresentation 
of the true arms position. Léon Blum was also 
accused of social policy damaging to French 
security; Pierre Cot of disorganising the air 
ministry and supplying planes to Republican 
Spain; General Gamelin of incompetence in 
organising the High Command, the army, the 
manufacture of arms and the mobilisation of 
industry. Reynaud and Mandel, and two of 
Reynaud’s secretaries, have not yet been tried. 
The accusation against them is of various acts, 
such as the export of French currency and 
agitation in Morocco—in short, of attempting 
to continue the war in the French Empire after 
the surrender. 

There are three features of the trial unfamiliar 
to British law. One, indeed, is strange to France, 
too; all the accused, except Pierre Cot and 
Reynaud’s secretaries, who are in America, 
are already unprisoned, having been condemned 
by a political court set up by Pétain in 1940. 
Daladier, Blum and Gamelin have been held 
this winter in the small icy fort of Portalet in the 
Pyrenees, in, one cannot but fancy, companion- 
ship as uncomfortable as their quarters. Pétain 
has stated that this circumstance is not to 
influence the Riom trial in any way; and the 
highly senior judges in charge of the case, under 
the presidency of M. Caous, counsellor at the 
Court of Cassation, show no sign of regarding 
their task as prejudiced by the previous political 
“* sanctions.” 

Then there is the istruction, the preparation 
of the case. This was carried out by the judges 
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the judges take so much more active a p 
the proceedings than in England: the 
often become a dialogue between M. Caous and 
Daladier. The accused themselves intervene 
freely to cross-examine and reply to witnesses. 
Whenever the case has dealt with political rather 
than legal issues—and that is most of the time— 
Daladier has fought it imstead of his advocate, 
showing an extraordinary memory, and an 
obstinate, tireless ability disconcerting to hostile 
witnesses. 

The bleak courtroom at Riom has been 
furbished up a. littl. They have hung some 
tapestries on the walls, and given the semi- 
circle of judges gilded armchairs goiit second 
Empire. The five accused sit opposite them ; 
Daladier, Blum, Gamelin, la Chambre, Jacomet ; 
and behind them, enjoying the view of the backs 
of their heads, a strictly filtered press. Filtered ; 
censored—only the Americans are able to give 
fairly accurate details—and in the case of the 
Vichy press, shepherded. Their instructions 
are to emphasise all weaknesses in war prepara- 
tions, and to make the people realise that the 
former method of government was the cause of 
all their woes, and had to be changed; and to 
avoid any hint that the army, Pétain, or his 
policy are in question. What between heavy 
censorship and periods of huis clo$ or secret 
session, the reporting has been very defective. 

The trial has had some high lights. Daladier’s 
defence against the charge of inadequate prepara- 
tion for war since 1936 was in part an account of 
rearmament, in part a devastating catalogue of 
Pétain’s decisions as Minister of War and 
President of the War Council in 1934. The 
Marshal refused to prolong military service, 
reduced expenditure, opposed the fortification 
of the north-east on the ground that the Ardennes 
were “impenetrable.” In 1934, Daladier said 
later, France had seven tanks and no anti-tank 
guns. A note from Pierre Cot reinforced this 
argument. As Minister for Air in 1937 he had 
proposed 100 per cent. increase of the air 
force. The Higher Military Commission, in- 
cluding Pétain, Darlan and Gamelin, refused it. 
He had begun parachutist training; it was 
suppressed by the Staff in 1939. On the question 
of nationalisation of the arms industry, Daladier 
said that ten factories were nationalised, 11,000 
remained private. The nationalised works tripled 
their output. Schneider-Creuzot did not, because 
M. Schneider sabotaged, and a mixed system had 
to be devised. Léon Blum added a queer twist 
to this story. Schneider, he said, threatened to 
withhold arms he was making for the Soviet 
Union if his works did not remain private ; 
so the Communists, very strong in the Creuzot 
works, supported him in opposing nationalisation ! 
Daladier, backed by Guy la Chambre, accused 
Gamelin and the Army chiefs for not using the 
arms they had; at the débacle millions of shells 
were in the factories ; 2,500 aeroplanes unused ; 
the tanks scattered all down the line instead of 
concentrated against the enemy attack; the 
best divisions, and far too many of them, in the 
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Maginot and half-armed reserves used to hold 
the Meuse gap. Through all this Gamelin sar 
dumb. He stated at the outset that he could nor 
speak without disloyalty to his subordinates, 
and would keep silence. The politicians did not 
spare him, saying repeatedly that the defeat was 
the soldiers’ fault. 

The numerous military witnesses also had to 
undergo Daladier’s grilling. They gave their 
witness in manner varying with their views. They 
were in general agreement that the serving officers 
were excellent, the reserves not well enough 
trained. Generals Mittelhauser, Blanchard, Sciard 
and others declared that their men were equal 
to anything and fought with magnificent élan ; but 
Mittelhauser sdid the 1939-40 winter of inaction 
was hard on morale. “ Pour le caractére francais 
la stagnation est insupportable.” Veuillemin and 
Réquin, on the contrary, said that the youth of 
France had lost the spirit of total sacrifice and that 
the army had Communist cells. The more 
interesting debate turned on the use of weapons. 
Some generals said that the use of tanks as 
infantry support, the French method, was sound. 
France has its Blimps, too. Others said that the 
armoured division only dawned upon them after 
Norway. Mittelhauser said bitterly that Joffre 
was capable of learning from experience, Gamelin 
was not. Two or three generals spoke passionately 
of the need for armoured divisions, and said 
that the French tanks were equal to the German, 


if they had been properly used. All the soldiers 


lamented shortage of planes, and the lack 
of co-ordination between the army and air 
commands. 

The general impression certainly was less that 
of want of preparation by the Front Populaire 
than of out-of-date military methods. Even 
Léon Blum, in his unrepentantly socialist defence, 
made this case. He inherited the fatal work of 
Cagoulards, as he pointed out ; and when he took 
office am. ‘on men were on strike. He got them 
back to work without a civil war, by pledges 
of the 40-hour week and collective bargaining. 
But the 40-hour week never applied to arms 
factories, which, in > greatly increased output 
under nationalisation ; except for the saboteurs 
France had been right to follow a policy of agreed 
disarmament, and the Socialists right, when 
that failed, to adhere to collective security. To 
accuse him of pacifism and of war-mongering 
at once was nonsense. : 

At. mid-month came Hitler’s furious outburst 
that the Riom trial was not touching the responsi- 
bility for the war. He was quite correct; and 
up to date it can Hardly be more pleasing to 
Pétain, who emerges as the chief of the military 
directors responsible for France having either too 
few arms, or enough arms in the wrong places, or 
the wrong type of arms, when the crash came. 
The Republic had its defects, but it seems to 
have had less than the Conseil Superieur de la 
Guerre, of which Pétain and Darlan were leading 
members. FREDA WHITE 


AUX ARMES, CITOYENS? 


A FEW weeks ago Mr. Lyttelton’s name was in 
all the newspapers and the whole country was 
busily discussing the problem of war production. 
Since then, public attention has been diverted to 
other matters. The problem, however, remains 
and, to the best of our belief, is still quite unsolved. 
There is still, despite Mr. Lyttelton’s appoint- 
ment, none whose business it is to deal with the 
whole question of war output : much less is there 
any minister, or even any committee of ministers, 
which can, with expert guidance behind it, reach 
decisions on the vital question of man-power as a 
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whole. Conceivably, Mr. Lyttelton has gone 
jnto retreat for the purpose of propounding plans 
for coping with these vital issues ; but, if so, it 
can be said confidently that he cannot himself 
deal with them under any authority with which 
he has been endowed, and that he will have either 
to ask for more authority or to propose some new 
plan for the co-ordination of “ production ” with 
other parts of the war effort. 

One root problem that appears never to have 
been scientifically faced is that of the total 
distribution of man-power between alternative 
uses, It is altogether extraordinary that this should 
be still the case at the present stage of the war, 
long after the acute shortage of man-power, and 
of woman-power, for all purposes has. become 
apparent. But few“will be found to question the 
statement, made in the latest of the many reports 
of the Committee on National Expenditure, that 
this question has never been either clearly put or 
effectively answered. The fact is that, at any 
rate up to quite recently, and perhaps even now, 
the three Service Departments have been allowed 
to formulate their demands for man-power 
practically without check from other Departments. 
The three Supply Departments have then been 
allowed, in the second stage, to formulate their 
demands for labour for the munitions industries, 
and the remaining claimants on man-power, 
including the Board of Trade, the Mines Depart- 
ment, the Ministeries of Health and Agriculture, 
the local authorities, and a number of other 
bodies, have then been left to comply with the 
drafts on their own resources. Or they must 
object, in the hope of their protests somehow 
achieving modification of the original plans. 
Even when there have been attempts to relate the 
rate of call-up for the armed forces to the available 
supplies of weapons, the process has been for the 
Service Departments to stake out their claims 
independently and then accept some beating 
down, rather than for anyone to consider all the 
competing clairns together, and endeavour to 
arrive at a rational apportionment of resources. 

The result of this pull-devil, pull-baker proce- 
dure has been that the Army and the R.A.F. 
have been under a permanent temptation not to 
be economical in their use of men. For, the 
more men they could make some show of using, 
the more they have been likely to get; and 
current waste of men gives them resources on 
which they will be able to fall back later on for 
filling up the ranks. It is, of course, very 
difficult for the layman to judge the needs of such 
a body as the R.A.F.; but it is not easy not to 
be appalled by the number of men who appear 
to be needed to keep an aerodrome in service, 
even when it is not being used currently as an 
operational base. As for the Army, it is a fact 
beyond doubt that a widespread belief exists 
among soldiers that it is exceedingly wasteful of 
man-power. 

Of course, the size of Army or Air Force that is 
justified depends on the use that is meant to be 
made of it as well as on the relative urgency of 
tival claims on the man-power which it uses up. 
Some apparent waste of men is a necessary 
incident of inactive waiting. But such inaction 
is quite different from waste resulting from 
defective organisation or overstaffing. The 
use made of skilled man-power in the armed 
forces was studied not so long ago by Sir William 
Beveridge, with pretty disquieting results: as 
far as we are aware, the even larger problem of 
the use of man-power that is not specially skilled 
has never been studied at all. Is there any 
evidence that the armed Forces, when they take 
on more women, reduce their men in proportion ? 
Or that the number of men in the Forces 
bears a logical relation either to the actual supply 


_ to be an increasingly painful process. 





of arms, or to the supply that can be reckoned 
on after sending all that can be spared 
and transported to aid the Russians? We very 
much doubt, and the Committee on National 
Expenditure appears to agree with us, whether 
either of the issues has ever been fully faced. 

Yet these very issues must be faced. The 
drawing-in of additional labour from concen- 
trated industries must continue ; but it is bound 
We agree 
again with the Committee on National Expendi- 
ture that, on the industrial front, the main 
reliance will have in future to be put on the better 
use of the existing labour force of the war in- 
dustries, rather than on the finding of additional 
workers for them. This must be so, because of 
a sheer shortage of hands: nor must it be over- 
looked that there are branches of production 
which have been unduly starved of labour and 
may have to receive back some of the supply 
they have been painfully induced to disgorge. 
The cotton industry, as well as coal-mining, 
seems to be in this position. We are also 
compelled to inquire whether the armed Forces, 
even if they must keep a big reserve of trained 
men not actually fighting, cannot lend some of 
these men to help with urgent civilian tasks until 
they are needed for positive warfare. 

Even the closest scrutiny will not reduce the 
number of men kept under arms. What it may do is 
to prevent the Government from acting too readily 
on the assumption that all gaps occurring in the 
armed Forces, from whatever cause, have to be 
promptly filled by the calling-up of an equivalent 
number of new recruits for training as soldiers 
or airmen. On this point there clearly ought 
to be some expert authority capable of offering 
the Cabinet impartial advice. There is a great 
deal to be said in favour of separating the National 
Service Department from the Ministry of Labour, 
of which it is now a part, and of putting it under 
a minister entitled to deal with the man-power 
question as a whole, including the demands of 
the armed Forces as well as of industry of all 
kinds. 

It would then fall naturally to the Minister of 
Production to deal with the allocation among 
civilian occupations of the man-power assigned 
to industry. The Ministry of Labour, in this 
aspect of its work, should come _ under 
the authority of the Minister of Production. 
Mr. Bevin could then become Minister of 
National Service, leaving the rest of the Ministry 
of Labour to someone outside the War Cabinet ; 
whereas, as matters now stand, there is not only 
a dangerous division of authority between Mr. 
Lyttelton and Mr. Bevin, but also, as the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure points out, 
a marked tendency for each of the supply depart- 
ments to create its own Labour Department 
parallel, and overlapping, with the organisation 
of the Ministry of Labour. Moreover, the 
tendency towards clashes between these over- 
lapping agencies is accentuated because the 
Labour Departments of the Ministry of Supply 
and Aircraft Production are, in general, highly 
centralised, whereas the Ministry of Labour is 
organised mainly on regional lines. 

This centralisation is itself a considerable cause 
of waste of resources. It arises, especially in 
the case of the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
largely out of a policy of dealing mainly through 
the big, nationally-organised firms as main con- 
tractors, and leaving these firms to make their 
own arrangements for sub-contracting. As long 
as this practice permits, the big national firms 
will always drive a horse and cart through any 
regional plan by going over the heads of the 
regional officials straight to the central heads of 
Supply or Aircraft Production or the Admiralty. 
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Regional organisation is simply inconsistent with 
national methods which enable a few big firms to 
carve out their own principalities regardless of 
regional claims. And this wastes man-power, 
because it prevents many smaller firms from being 
used continuously 

The man-power crisis is rapidly becoming so 
serious that these issues have to be raised afresh. 
It is no use to plead that the critics ought now to 
keep quiet and give Mr. Lyttelton a chance; 
for the powers given to him do not carry with 
them any authority to tackle the problems raised 
in this article. He can no doubt ask for this 
authority ; but he does not possess it, nor can he 
get it without a new Cabinet decision. Plainly it is 
not a kind of authority that ought to be wielded 
by a Minister of Production. The key question 
is coming to be that of the right size for the 
armed Forces in relation to industry; and this 
is a question which involves many matters of 
high policy—what we are to send to the Russians, 
whether we are to arm the Indians with modern 
weapons, how much we are to try to get from 
the United States, and so on. These questions 
of man-power allocation are big enough to call 
for the service of a Minister co-equal with Mr. 
Lyttelton, and able to stand up to the Service 
Departments and the General Staff, as well as to 
the representatives of industry. 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Duncan Easton. 


Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Mrs. M. Steven suggests that the B.B.C. mark 
items polluted by swearing, in the published pro- 
grammes, by an asterisk, “‘or, better still, a 
swastika,” and so save people switching their sets 
off and on.—Edinburgh Evening News. 


Book May 6th in your diary. The speaker on this 
occasion will be Mr. S. W. Alexander, City Editor 
of the Evening Standard. Subject: “ Back to 
God and Sound Money.”—Announcement by 
Incorporated Sales Managers’ Assoc. 


After two months’ effort the Maidstone Borough 
Council, with the help of the Kent County Council, 
the Ministry of Works and Building, and the 
regional authority, has carried half-way to com- 
pletion the process of buying a mattress.—From 
report in the Times. 


7 


Spirituous Lady would like to meet others; Port 
Isaac-Polzeath-Rock district.—Personal column in 
Lostwithiel & Fowey Guardian. 


Papers relating to the plans for the defence of 
Britain in the event of an invasion were Icft behind 
by a high-ranking officer in the bedroom of a 
northern hotel. The manager sent them by regis- 
tered post to a military establishment nearby with 
a request that the parcel should be forwarded to 
the officer. He was thanked for preventing the 
papers from getting into the wrong hands, but 
reproved for entrusting them to the post.—Daily 
Telegraph. 

f 


I believe Sir Stafford Cripps may become 
Britain’s Reconstruction Prime Minister, though 
some pooh-pooh the possibility of a vegetarian 
attaining this exalted position.—From article on 
Sir Stafford Cripps in the Strand Magazine. 


After Dunkirk, did you feel quite happy about 
the war ?—From quiz, “Are You a Worrier?™ 
in Daily Mirror. 
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Uness Sir Warren Fisher is prepared to deny 
Mr. Morrison’s statements about Col. Blatherwick, 
it would seem to follow that the Home Secretary 
was right in deciding to get rid of a Deputy 
Regional Commissioner who does not appear to 
have taken his job sufficiently seriously. If Sir 
Warren Fisher himself wanted to plead for 
Col. Blatherwick, I should have expected him to 
send a private letter to Morrison before making 
a violent public assault on the Minister. Having 
written this very offensive letter, Sir Warren 
Fisher cannot surely have expected to remain in 
a position which in any case involved his collabo- 
ration with the Home Secretary, even if there is 
dispute about their precise relationship. I have 
always heard the best possible things of Sir 
Warren, and his departure is a real loss to the 
public service. On this occasion he appears to 
have lost his temper in public, and he was unfor- 
tunate enough to choose a fiery-tempered Minister 
with whom to be cross. 
* * * 


No Home Secretary is ever likely to be popular 
in time of war, and I do not myself attribute to 
Herbert Morrison all the sinister intentions 
suspected by the eminent speakers who cham- 
pioned the Freedom of the Press at last Saturday’s 
meeting. But the three thousand people who'came 
to listen to Joad, Bevan, Foot, Horabin and others 
were excited by a real, not a bogus, issue. The 
force of the meeting lay in its very lively realisa- 
tion that rulers who have made a ghastly hash of 
things are increasingly angry with those who 
reveal their shortcomings. There is danger, no 
doubt, in irresponsible criticism : it is nothing to 
the danger of allowing the incompetent to rule 
and lead. I was sorry to see the new Minister 
of War indulging in the anti-press talk current 
among Ministers; surely Sir James knows that 
if it had not been for criticism, a far less lively 
brain would still be at the head of the War Office, 
if indeed the war was not already lost. 

— * * 


The issue- went beyond the question of the 
Worker, or even of the Daily Mirror, which, by 
the way, seems meekly to have emasculated 
itself in deference to Morrison’s warning. There 
was a greater issue beneath the surface. Aneurin 
Bevan and Michael Foot were both immensely 
eloquent. Foot referred to the fact that Frank 
Owen, Editor of the Evening Standard, had been 
taken off into the Army; it was no coincidence, 
he thought, that one of the Government’s leading 
critics should disappear in this way just when the 
Daily Mirror was warned. (Frank Owen, in fact, 
was automatically called up when he failed to 
send in his application for deferment, but this 
technical error would have been quickly passed 
over if Ministers whom he has criticised had 
wanted to maintain the full vigour of the 
Evening Standard.) ‘The audience at the Central 
Hall wanted Frank Owen on the platform. 
Frank, being a soldier, could not make a 
speech and was only brought out on to the plat- 
form in the end when the collection was increased 
by a cheque for £50 on condition that the donor 
should shake hands with Frank Owen. When this 
generous individual arrived he turned out to 
everyone’s astonishment to be a merchant seaman, 
who had been given {£50 as danger money and 
gave it away as a protest because Chinese sailors 
suffering the same dangers are not given equal 
treatment. He spoke haltingly into the micro- 
phone. He said in a few words about all that 
there is ultimately to be said. We all want to be 
brothers, he said, and yet we are killing each 
other ; we all want to enjoy the fruits of the earth, 


Mr. Churchill was the first to grasp the point 
and call for action, it may even be a small indica- 
tion that at last someone or other is i 
in telling him useful truths about what the public 
is really thinking. I can think of few things 
more encouraging than that. 


a” * * 


In the last war nothing did more to discredit 
the press and to breed general cynicism than the 
discovery that many atrocities were invented and 
many photographs faked. I recall, for instance, 
the origin of the corpse factory story, which 
grew from the bright idea of an official 
gandist. He transposed two captions s0 -that 
human corpses and not animal carcasses were 
taken to be melted down for glycerine. For 
these reasons, in a war in which atrocities do in 
fact occur everywhere, newspapers should be 
particularly careful not to lay themselves open to 
the suspicion of faking. I have in front of me 
copies of the same picture published in two 
Sunday papers. The picture shows corpses 
lying on the ground in the snow and a man in a 
Russian cap supporting in his arms a woman 
with her arms outstretched. According to one 
paper this is a picture of a Russian father raising 
the murdered body of his daughter in Kerch. 
According to the other this is the picture of a 
mother who ‘‘ has searched among the bodies of 
the slain, dreading to see a well-loved face 
upturned in death. Her worst fears are realised. 
She finds her son slain, and in an abandonment 
of grief flings wide her arms and cries her anguish 
aloud.”’ Somebody ought to have made up his 
mind whether this woman with her arms out- 
stretched was a corpse or not. 


* * * _ 


Illustrating the difficulty of an understanding 
with India,.a Hindu friend of mine tells me that 
he fell into conversation recently with an Indian 
sailor. He told him that the situation had 
changed since he was last ashore. Japan was 
bombing India . . . The sailor replied: ‘*‘ There 
are two dogs; the white dog and the black dog. 
The first dog barks and bites and calls you black. 
The second dog barks and bites and can’t call 
you black because he is not white himself.” My 
friend tried to explain that the Japanese were in- 
comparably more dangerous to India. He made 
no impression. ‘‘ They’ve called me a black man 





weapon. 
* . * 
A very odd scene in Haymarket. At a high 
window a fire: a man throwing sand on to 


TWO POEMS 


THE MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN TO 
THE PRIGGISH YOUNG MAN 


Your reason stands 

Articulate, well-bred, 

Without a flaw ; 

But even gods self-satisfied are dead, 
Although Olympian-born ; 

And I am sad for you. 


But if I saw 

Your breast by catastrophic sobbing torn, 
And black bowed head, 

And saw your hands 

Beat a forbidden door until they bled, 
I should be glad for you. 


BY THE RIVER 
“Look where, with rounded hip and loosened arm, 
Hair seaweed-heavy, and closed eyelids calm, 
On willowed banks that keep the sun away 
Corinna sleeps in the green month of May. 
FRANCES CORNFORD 


PLANNING FOR THE 
WALKER 


Lorp Justice Scott’s Committee on Land 
Utilisation in Rural Areas has been in more or 
less continuous session for the last six months. 
During that time it has received over a hundred 
bundles of written evidence and seen sixty-five 
sets of witnesses from a large number of 
Youth, rambling, camping, cycling, travel, hostel 
Associations. It is now gestating its report. 
The report of the Ramblers’ Association, for 
instance, is a comprehensive document covering 
the whole field of the post-war countryside— 
its planning and its preservation, facilities for 
access to its wild places and its coast, its protection 
against burial under the debris of bursting towns 
and being gobbled up by sprawling suburbs— 
from the angle of the townsman who uses the 
country for the exercise of his limbs, the resting 
of his soul, the refreshing of his spirit and the 
cultivation of his friendships. 

The townsman’s is in the main a new interest 
arising from the revolution in cheap trans- 
port. This has enabled thousands of young people, 
singly, in couples, in groups or organised in clubs— 
in the sixteen federations comprising the Ramblers’ 
Association there were organised in peace-time 
over six hundred clubs—to go on Saturdays or 
Sundays and, increasingly, for the whole week-end 
into the country. You could see the living wit- 
nesses of this revolution at the Central Station 
at Manchester on a Sunday morning, complete 
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with rucksacks, shorts and hob-nailed. boots, 
waiting for the early trains to Edale,; Hope and the 
Derbyshire Moors. Looking at them, one might 
be tempted to think that the whole of Manchester 
was in exodus ; justifiably, since these northern 
cities are by any reckoning the ugliest conglomera- 
tions of bricks and mortar with which mankind 
has ever defaced the unprotesting surface of the 
earth. For nearly a hundred years men and 
women stayed in these places because they must, 
worked in them, played in them, and on Sundays, 
when piety forbade games, lounged in their streets 
and waited for the pubs to open. In our day, 
hiking has ‘replaced beer as the short cut out of 
Manchester, and, turning their backs upon the 
cities which their fathers made, droves of young 
people make sorties at any and every opportunity 
into the countryside. You could see the same sight 
at Waterloo or Victoria on a fine Sunday morning. 

Before the war the Youth Hostels’ Association 
was covering England with a chain of hostels, 
at which the walker, the rambler or the cyclist 
could put up cheaply for the night, cook his own 
meal if he wanted to, or, at most hostels, get a 
decent meal provided by the establishment at a 
reasonable charge. The need for country sights and 
sounds, the desire for occasional solitude, are, as 
we are Coming increasingly to realise, instinctive, 
albeit unacknowledged, needs of our beings, and 
intermittent intercourse with nature a condition 
of full and balanced living. 

Of course this movement has the dis- 
abilities as well as the virtues of things that are 
young and vigorous and crude and new. The 
open gates, the broken glass, the plants torn up 
by their roots, the litter, the girls in shorts, the 
hikers singing horribly in village streets—these 
things I know as well as another, and I know, too, 
how horrible they are. But what do you expect ? 
You cannot bring up people in towns and expect 
them to come easily to terms with nature. You 
cannot deprive them for generations of their 
natural heritage of beauty and expect them to 
know how to treat it. In the summer before the 
war, walking along the Sussex, Downs, I saw an 
Austin Seven perched on the very top of Amberley 
Mount, devastating the largest possible area of 
country, an offence to the eye, a blot upon the 
Down. I approached intending to remonstrate 
with the owner and to call his attention to the 
rarely observed law forbidding cars to park more 
than’ fifteen yards from the roadside. - It was a 
hot day and both the windows of the car were up. 
Inside this enclosed metal box there sat a young 
man and his girl. The girl was reading the 
Illustrated Weekly and the young man was listen- 
ing to the Fat Stock prices over the wireless . . . 

But what, I repeat, do you expect? What 
even do you expect in the matter of litter? It 
was in the nature of the case, was it not, that 
Democracy, when it went to call on the country, 
should leave behind its visiting card, for whoever 
troubled to teach it that one does not leave 
visiting cards on the country ? 

As the report of the Ramblers’ Association 
the Scott Committee puts it :— 

Nothing can now’arrest the influx of townsmen into 
the country. It is accordingly suggested that special 
consideration should be given to the question of 
their needs in your deliberations, since if the influ- 
ences which have been at work during the last fifty 
years continue unchecked, the would-be walker, 
having struggled at last through the lengthening 
suburbs to the country, will find that what he seeks 
still escapes him. It would be an ironical com- 
mentary upon our times if the first generation of 
the disinherited which had learnt the love and the 
use of the countryside were to find that no country- 
side was left for it to love ! 


Cheap transport makes the country more access- 


ible ; in so doing it often destroys it as country. right of ‘‘ sportsmen 


It is no longer the countryside that lies at the 
doorway of the towns, but a No Man’s Land, 
where the towns have scattered their debris in 
the shape of roads, garages, petrol pumps, villas, 
notice-boards, advertisement-hoardings, dumps, 
telegraph poles, pylons, gas works, water works, 
mental homes, cinema halls, poor-law institu- 
tions, prisons, and all the rest of the scurf which 
the centres of our civilisation secrete on their 
outskirts. Here, say, is a village, some twelve 
miles out of London ; it is the sort of place that 
the townsman in search of rest and recreation 
would be inclined to visit on his week-end walks. 
Once he would have taken a bus four or five miles 
out of London and walked the remaining seven 
or eight, over fields, along footpaths, down lanes. 
Now his way lies along a main road, lined with 
houses, whose centre is a maelstrom of hurtling 
cars. If he tries to leave it, he finds himself 
entangled in a maze of private houses and their 
gardens, pimples in the red rash with which the 
green face of England has in the neighbourhood 
of our towns been everywhere infected. When, 
at last, he reaches his village, he finds not a self- 
contained unit with a life different from the life of 
the town that he knows, but an extension of his own 
suburb. Southern England, which was once a 
countryside studded with towns, is to-day be- 
coming neither town nor country, but a single 
suburb, sprawling amorphously from London to 
the coast. Thus, the second result of the develop- 
ment of cheap transport tends to nullify the 
advantages accruing from the first. While the 
first result was to give access to the country, the 
second is to destroy the country which is made 
accessible. 

This, in brief, is the situation with which the 
Open Air Organisations were concerned. Among 
tho proposals submitted by the Ramblers’ 
Association the following are the most important. 

England must be planned as a whole. We can 
no longer permit its fate to be settled by a local 
authority on which only its inhabitants are repre- 
sented. The Lake District, for example, the most 
obvious area for a National Park, should no longer 
be the sport of three County Councils following 
different policies, but should be nationally admin- 
istered as a National Park. Town and country 
planning are, therefore, national interests and 
not merely local. From this it follows that they 
must become the concern of a national body, a 
Ministry of Amenities, with power to insist that 
beauty counts as well as profit, and that what is a 
national asset to delight the hearts of us all should 
not always be exploited to fill the pockets of a few. 
It follows, too, that legislation in this sphere 
should not always be permissive, but should some- 
times be compulsory. The enabling laws are often 
admirable, but nobody takes advantage of them 
because nobody has to. 

Given the requisite machinery, its tasks are as 
obvious as familiar. For example, there must be 
National Parks. The right policy here is, as 

«the Ramblers point out, a simple one ; it is simply 
to “let alone.” “Let alone” means no villas, 
no wide concrete roads, no pylons, no sprucing 
up, no iron railings, no privet bushes. The report 
goes on: 

It should be a charge upon the authority adminis- 
tering national parks to ensure that sleeping accom- 
modation and foad are available. Existing organisa- 
tions of a non fommercial nature, such as the 
Y.H.A., H.F., C.H.A., W.T.A., etc., should be 
given every encouragement to establish hostels in 
national park areas, but any accommodation pro- 
vided should conform in structure and use with the 
general character of the area. 


In addition there should be access to unculti- 
vated hills and moorland, unhampered by the 
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from a distance into the bodies of defenceless 
birds ; there should be access to all parts of the 
sea coast that are not already in private hands, 
and to some that are. A Footpaths Commission 
is advocated to map and determine those paths 
which are public rights of way, thus superseding 
the present unworkable procedure which requires 
proof, usually impossible to obtain, of dedication 
and or public use for twenty years. Footpaths 
which have been allowed to fall into neglect and 
ploughed up during the war should be restored 
and new ones laid down. Above all, the areas 
in which building is permitted must be restricted 
in accordance with a definite plan. It is with the 
country that the walker is primarily concerned, 
and with the planning of towns only in so far as 
this has repercussions upon the country. 

C. E. M. Joap 


DELIGHTFUL 


For once I disagree with Mr. Destnond Mac- 
Carthy. Writing in the Sunday Times of the 
modern Trollope revival, he refers to Leslie 
Stephen’s prophecy that Trollope’s novels would 
give pleasure to later generations and holds that 
Stephen was right in his guess why this would be 
so. The middle of the nineteenth century, he 
points out, was a time of vast changes (intel- 
lectual, social and political), but, according to 
Stephen, Trollope—at least in speaking through 
his characters—was unaware of this. Stephen’s 
comment on the Trollopian rose-coloured view 
of life was : 

And yet in this ancient novelist we see the society 
of the time, the squires and parsons and officials, 
and the women whom they courted entirely un- 
conscious of any approaching convulsions; imag- 
ining that their little social arrangements were to 
endure for ever; that their social conventions were 
the only ones. conceivable; and, on the whole, 
mainly occupied in carrying on business in a hum- 
drum way and sweetening life by flirtation with 
healthy and pretty young women without two 
ideas in their heads. 

And on this Mr. MacCarthy comments: “ The 
effect of this inaccurate picture on us would be 
to make us look back on that time as a delightful 
one, ‘ when it was possible to take things quietly, 
and a good, sound, sensible optimism was the 
prevalent state of mind.” 

To me it seems that the Trollope world was 
not a delightful world at all, if by a delightful 
world one means a world in which one would 
rather be living than in the world to-day, I 
doubt whether one of Trollope’s readers in a 
hundred regards Barsetshire as a fairyland or 
feels that he has missed one of the best things in 
life through never having been invited to tea 
by Mfrs. Proudie. I enjoy reading Trollope, 
but I have never wished even to have been a 
Trollope Bishop. I was reading Phineas Finn the 
other day, but not for a moment did I long to 
have been an impecunious Irish M.P. of the 
Victorian age who, even when falling in love, 
had to think of the effect of marriage on his 
career, and who was pursued into the House of 
Commons by a money-lender with whom he had 
backed a bill for a negligent friend. The world 
in which Phineas Finn lived may have been static 
from some points of view, but, from another 
point of view, it was a dangerous world—a world 
in which one could still be challenged to a duel 
for proposing to propose to a giri loved by 
another ; and a world in which most of us would 
have felt desperately dull. 

I doubt, however, whether I have ever read a 
good novel or play or epic that made me wish to 
have lived in the world portrayed in it. I envy 
Mr. Pickwick his private means, his benevolence, 
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his coaching tours, and his acquaintance 
Sam Weller ; but I would not willingly 
experiences in the Breach of Promise or 
the Fleet. I enjoy Scott all the more because 
Rob Roy and Meg Merrilees and Jeanie Deans 
belong to a world into which it is for ever 
impossible for me to enter. Thackeray’s world 
in Vanity Fair seems to me equally enjoyable 
to read about and cqually undesirable to live in. 
And who would care to be born into the environ- 
ment of Madame Bovary or into the nineteenth- 
century atmosphere of Pére Goriot! The nine- 
teenth century in fiction may appear static, in 
the sense that the characters were unaware of all 
the convulsions, social, political, and religious, 
with which they were threatened. But the 
individual life was always beset by uncertainty. 
Even when they wore top hats, men walked on 
thin ice as their descendants do. In love and in 
ambition they were as subject to apprehension 
and despair as though they had known that 
revolution was coming with the sunrise. If 
men and women in the old days had felt that their 
personal world was static and would go on for 
ever, tragic drama would never have been born. 
I doubt, however, whether there was ever a 
generation in which the sense of insecurity was 
not widespread at the crisis of life. The Victorian 
English undoubtedly felt fairly secure against 
foreign invasion and vast social topsyturvies ; 
but there were plenty of fears to disturb their 
equanimity and the delightfulness of their 
paradise: ‘They trod on the crust of a volcano 
not only in their personal lives, but in their 
politics. To many a Victorian, Gladstone was 
as Ominous a portent as Lenin became to a later 
generation. A miniature Home Rule Bill excited 
men in top hats in 1886 to greater hostility than 
the prospect of Communism — excite most 
people to-day. 

I myself grew up in a "world that seemed 
peculiarly unsafe. It was, for the moment, 
static ; but what if the Catholics got on top of 
us and confiscated our farms, cut our throats, 
and generally weltered in our gore? Every 
generation has some bogy to be afraid of, if it 
is only a just Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
When I was a Victorian child I used to hear 
business men saying that high wages were 
ruining industry and that high taxation was 
driving capital out of the country. Yet in those 
days there were no high wages and there was no 
high taxation. I doubt whether the moneyed 
classes were more satisfied with their vision of 
the future then than the moneyed class are with 
theirs to-day. For the future has always been 
uncertain and threatening since the Golden 
Age. Trollope undoubtedly conveys this sense 
of uncertainty in Phineas Finn. 

And it seems to me that, in novels, plays and 
films, this state of uncertainty on the part of the 
characters is one of the ingredients of our pleasure. 
Even people who prefer a happy ending like to be 
kept on tenterhooks about the fate of the hero or 
heroine until almost the last chapter. If Ulysses 
had had a smooth voyage home across inter- 
minably sunny seas, his story would not have been 
worth more than a hundred lines. In spy stories, 
in which the spy is working on one’s own side, 
the hero must run within a nail’s breadth of 
death on page after page in order to keep up our 
interest. People who lead a delightful existence, 
free from peril and free from panic, may be 
enviable in ordinary life, but they are not the 
people we most like to read about. To absorb 
the imagination, human beings must walk on a 
tightrope, if it is only on the way to adeanery or 
an under-secretaryship. The world of Jane Austen 
is a world of uncertain heartbeats as is the world 
otf Edgar Wallace. Remote from wars, it has its 
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have been reborn into it as the principal character. 
Such a novel—for me, at least—was Ouida’s 
Under Two Flags. I have not read it for between 
forty and fifty years, but I still have a weakness 
for that beautiful, clean-limbed young Englishman 


sunt af ued. san uae es Ge 
steeplechase as cool as if he had only taken a 
walk along the Brighton front. Much did I 
envy him, too, because, in order to shield a 
woman’s name—rather unnecessarily—he en- 
dured permanent disgrace, and, giving up all the 
glories of life, disappeared into the French 
Foreign Legion, where the girl called Cigarette 
loved him and gave her life for him. My memory 
of the plot may be -inaccurate, but I think I 
envied Ouida’s hero, beyond any other hero in 
Victorian fiction. Next most enviable seemed 
the young men who got their ribs broken stopping 
runaway hofses with beautiful girls riding them. 
Beautiful and rich. I always longed to stop a 
runaway horse with a beautiful girl riding it till 
I saw a Presbyterian elder one Sunday trying 
to stop a runaway horse by waving an open 
umbrella at it. He retreated as the horse drew 
nearer, and, as it tore past, I realised that he was 
right, and that stopping runaway horses was a 
much more difficult—and dangerous—job than 
I had imagined it. The world of runaway horses 
never seemed such a delightful world again. 
Nowadays I am envious of nobody and no 
age in fiction. I had rather live among the people 
I know than among people I read about. I Have 
no longing for the good old days as portrayed by 
Anthony Trollope or any other novelist. I 
should feel in exile among them, however de- 
ceptively secure their foundations—as far from 
home almost as I should feel in the Garden of 
Eden. SY. 


THE MOVIES 


“The Foreman Went to France,” at London 
Pavilion 
“Listen to Britain,” Generally Shown 


How to make a propaganda film that shall draw 
audiences and instil a lesson without pointing the 
cold finger of instruction becomes a major problem 
in wartime. Documentary or feature, which is it 
to be? The drawback—from the point of view of 
popular appeal—of the first is that queues after waiting 
in the draught want to be pampered by easy laughs and 
cosy dreams, and ten minutes’ realism with a message 
provides as a rule neither. True, from time to time, 
a story torn out of the news and brought to life—Men 
of the Lightship, for example—can hit audiences, and 
hit them hard. People who had trickled aimlessly to 
their seats gasped when the Nazi plane swooped down 
and machine-gun bullets tattooed the deck ; but (here 
was conventionality asserting itself) the biggest gasp 
went up over a muttered oath from one of the gunned 
men. 

Then, should that conventionality of audiences be 
met halfway ? Should the expected laughs and sighs 
be thrown in, when there is an important message to 
be conveyed? My own feeling is for austerity, for 
yielding nothing and relying on the difference between 
the day-dream film and the fact film to make the latter 
more effective. It can be done, but only perhaps now 
and then, with material and a war situation that pro- 
vide drama. The easier way, certainly, is to fall back 
on the feature, competing in an entertainments 
column with other features and getting away with it. 
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Here the danger is that the better the film, the less 
efficient the propaganda; Forty-Ninth Parallel was 
a big hit that gave only a bleat for democracy. Thi 
‘oreman Goes to France makes a much better job of 
double function. It more than holds its own in a 
week containing week-ends in Havana and nights in 
New Orleans: It tells a gd ag = Aa 


ae 


vig these gene pobngoe France at the time of 
png! Fs it makes the story convincing as well as 
dramatic. The Engliah foreman slipe though vr 


things. One is the individual dash of the Englishmen 
at his job; another is the plight, foreshadowing 
defeat, of an uninstructed people trailing out help- 
lessly across the countryside ; a third is the fortitude 
of the French people on which we car till rely; 
fourth. is Fifth Column activity—a mayor and a 
station-master are among the enemy’s disguised agents. 
The Foreman Went to France, in fact, is very good 
propaganda against panic during invasion, all the 
better because audiences are left to make inescapable 
deductions for themselves. As a film with a purpose 
it is a striking success, and I must admit that the parts 
I liked least—Tommy Trinder’s unrelenting patter 
as a joker in khaki—went down best with the house. 
Clifford Evans gives his usual display of lean eager- 
ness, the more appropriate here for being under fire. 
Constance Cummings—we can’t do without a “ little 
sex in it,” as Preston Sturges said—looks nice in an 
American way that will capture transatlantic audiences 
too. The French characters (what a relief !) are played 
by Frenchmen, and the details of French landscape, 


the way to even better achievements in the same field. 
An audience that has digested The Foreman Went to 
France will be readier to accept other films with that 
“little bit more ” which makes for memorability as 
well as easy success. Cavalcanti, Priestley and William 
Walton have contributed to this film ; such a combina- 
tion of talents, stretched to the full, could produce a 
screen masterpiece. The Foreman Went to France 
isn’t that. But it is a good job. The director—a 


‘mame new to me—is Charles Frend. 


Listen to Britain, now released, was the most 
striking of the batch of half a dozen new M.O.I. 
films reviewed in this column some weeks ago. This 
Crown Unit film, directed by Humphrey Jennings, 
with publicity rather than propaganda as its aim, is a 
fantasia on sounds in wartime. It moves delight- 
fully and subtly from the factory machines and 
sirens to a concert at the National Gallery. . It helps 
to weld closer in a general way many auditory sensa- 
tions of a people at war, and has (like all good films) 
a delight and continuity of its own. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
British and French Pictures at the Lefevre 
Galleries 

The picture-dealers who remained open through 
London’s grimmest months placed artists and con- 
noisseurs under an obligation that they will not 
forget. And it is a pleasure to find that the Lefevre 
Galleries have now resumed their place among the 
pleasure resorts of London. The mixed show now 
on view includes no surprises but a number of enjoy- 
able works. The Vuillard is most fetching, the little 
pale Renoir seascape, the fine Utrillo are other stars 
of the collection. The fauve Derain, though not to 
everyone’s taste, strikes us as one of his best works— 
most preferable to anything he has painted for many 
years. Frances Hodgkins, Ethel Walker, Vanessa 
Bell, Leslie Hunter, Duncan Grant, Matthew Smith 
and John Piper are among the British exhibitors. 
William Johnstone, whose work is new to us, shows 2 
sensitive and imaginative landscape as well as a much 
less convincing figure-piece. 
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Correspondence 


THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE 
Smr,—It was with considerable interest that I read 


made to the contribution which 
sociological knowledge may be expected to make to 
such a solution. 

The fundamental difficulty, not purely economic 
or political, or even a mixture of these two alone, is 
ee 

a technically superior culture dominates a 
pe cor soda lle dmc 
of anthropological research upon }the 


African Languages and Cultures, can show the way 
towards a lessening of its evils. The functional 
inter-relationship of culture items in a given Society 
is only too often forgotten, even by the administrator 
on the spot, so that we have the ludicrous situation in 
which measures taken to. discourage the “ immoral ” 
custom of polygamy have resulted in a breakdown 
in tribal standards of sexual morality (formerly strict 
enough) and a worsening of the position of women. 
In the same way, the measures of industrial, agricul- 
tural and political change which your contributor 
mentions cannot be carried out without constant 
reference to the culture of the native people in 
question. 

It is, moreover, unfortunate that the realisation of 
the need for “ an economy controlled and planned in 
the interests of the community” should have come 
so late, in view of the widespread change which 
pion as Pagel Seg Berne a0 
communities, particularly in Africa. Originally, these 
communities were based upon reciprocal 
or cer ieen rinad akg: we eas aoe 
of Western civilisation the tendency has been towards 
individualism. Each item of Western culture intro- 
duced was another blow to group consciousness and 
group control, until to-day we have such spectacles 
as the slum yards of Johannesburg, where common 
standards of conduct are almost completely absent, 
and the conditions of life a disgrace to the adminis- 
tration whose responsibility it is. 

Thus, we have a period of social preparation in 
progress similar to that which, in Europe, preceded 
nineteenth-century /aisser-faire industry, while parallel 
to it in the centres of Western civilisation we have a 
movement towards Socialism. If Socialism is to be 
successfully established in the colonies it must 





be based upon powerful community spirit, which the 


peoples—which pre- 
supposes the checking of the modern tendency to 
social atomisation and the encouragement of group 
organisation. B. A. HUTCHINSON 


NON-VIOLENCE 


Sir,—In the interesting article dealing with India 
and the non-violent creed, Mr. Kingsley Martin 
gives what he considers are the two factors accounting 
for the defection from non-violence in that country. 

The first factor is “ the realisation by the leaders 
of Indian opinion . . . that with modern weapons 
and modern methods of propaganda the conquering 
invader may fasten his talons far more deeply in 
the country than ever in the past. He (the conquering 
invader) will begin by finding in that country those 
who will rule it for him. He will not need to kill 
all those he conquers ; he will need simply to occupy 
their territory and so to educate their children that 
they are no longer dangerous to the occupying Power. 
He may make revolt impossible. He will destroy 
the very possibility of discussion. He will prevent 
dangerous thoughts by destroying literature and 
breaking up associations out of which freedom has a 
chance to arise.” 

Does not Mr. Martin’s figure of speech “ the 
conquering invader, he” show the weakness of the 
reasoning which, he states, has convinced the Indian 
leaders and “ many British pacifists” ? The con- 
quering invader is never a “he”; that is, an army 
or nation so disciplined, so welded into a unity that 
it acts with one mind and pursues one unalterable 
policy ; composed not of men, but robots which, by 
some miraculous means (propaganda ?), have only 
corporate thoughts, feelings, reactions. No. Not 
Italy, certainly ; not Germany (or is Vansittart right?) ; 
not even Japan—to take modern examples. Surely 
it is the realisation that the invading conqueror is 
composed of individuals who, however much their 
individualities are lost while conquering, are capable 
of human feelings to some degree that gives the 
believer in non-violence the basis of his hope. 

The protagonist of non-violence expects to achieve 
results by affecting individuals in the first place ; the 
British Tommy and the members of the British 
public, as Mr. Martin says, were the factors which 
would have brought success to an Indian policy of 
non-violence in the past. He knows, too, that time, 
a long time, is needed. When he thinks of ultimate 
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victory it is not this year or next year he has in mind— 
it is the long-view philosophy behind non-violence 
that explains its more ready acceptance by the Eastern 
races. 

Doubtless the rulers of an aggressor nation, if they 
could bring their men to do the act and do it quickly, 
could overcome effectively a comparatively small 
body of non-violent opponents by completely 
annihilating it. But with nations of many millions 
this course is quite unpractical, and Mr. Gandhi is, 
I believe, perfectly correct when he says that China 
and India could by adopting non-violent resistance 
absorb the Japanese—modern weapons, propaganda 
and all. R. FRASER REEKIE 


BITTER ENDERS 


Sir,—If you agree that Germany must be disarmed 
and kept disarmed, how do you intend to keep an 
industry, which Fritz Thyssen himself declared to be 
over-industrialised in 1918, “ eanenty employed in 
supplying the world’s civilian needs”? . What you 
and all those who want a Western - dhl concen- 
tration of industry under international control are 
really proposing has been the dream of Germany’s 
heavy industrialists since 1887. They have never 
ceased their machinations to secure it, and they know 
better than any well-meaning wishful thinkers that 
possession on the spot is worth more than any title 
on paper. 

I respectfully suggest that you face the issue 
squarely rather than employ your eloquence in 
avoiding it. Let us have a plain statement of how 
you propose that Germany’s industrial potential 
should be employed—something which even Hitler 
never succeeded in achieving fully, although during 
the years 1933 to 1939 the German war machine was 
running at high speed. Not forgetting that since 
1918 Germany’s potential production of iron and 
steel has doubled. WALTER LozB 


[If, as we suppose, Mr. Loeb is writing in defence 
of Lord Vansittart’s ideas, we would point out to him 
that he has ignored the main issue on which we were 
commenting—the demand that German heavy in- 
dustry shall be “destroyed.” That, as we urged, 
would be to impoverish not only Germany but the 
civilised world as a whole. To adopt such a war aim 
would be to warn German workers that they must 
fight to the bitter end. In economic terms, 
to say that Germany was “ over-industrialised ” 
is meaningless, until the market is specified which 
she served, might have served, or will serve. 
Our own island was much more obviously over- 
industrialised unless it had had the world-market 
at its disposal: in fact, it relied largely on a prefer- 
ential imperial market. The problem Mr. Loeb is 
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raising is really, What is to be the economic organisa- 
tion of the world after the war? The future 
is quite obscure; but our aim should surely 
be the full employment of the heavy industries of 
ali the advanced peoples, including the Germans, 
in order to furnish machine tools of all kinds 
to equip the backward peoples, alike in Eastern 
Europe, China, India and Africa. The programme 
should aim at the development not merely of their 
agricultural resources, but also of their light and pro- 
cessing industries. It might, in the early stages at 
least, be organised on Lend-Lease terms. The short- 
range aim should be to avoid an otherwise inevitable 
crisis of unemployment. The long-range aim should 
be to raise the level of life of the primary producers up 
to that of the industrial populations. If German 
industry is fully employed in the satisfaction of 
civilian demand, then we should have got rid of the 
capitalist drive towards military expansion and 
great armaments. 

We know nothing of the conditions of future 
settlement. If, in order to answer Mr. Loeb, we 
make the large assumptions of a victory by 
Britain, the U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. and a peace made 
by these Powers in unison, then we suggest that 
any intelligent economic plan may well have to 
take account of the unbalanced over-development 
in Britain, in the U.S.A., or in Germany, of some 
branch or branches of industry: the aim would then 
be not to “ destroy,” but to adapt. The guarantees 
other than full employment and disarmament on 
which we should rely would be (1) a German social 
revolution; (2) some quasi-federal organisation of 
Europe; (3) an international force; (4) an inter- 
national control of strategic raw materials. To go 
into detail now would be to indulge in pipe- 
dreams in the dark. We are content to lay down a 
general principle—that after the colossal destruction 
of this war, the central aim of civilised men should 
be to conserve and utilise to the full every instrument, 
in Germany and elsewhere, by which the world’s 
wealth can be* built up and its distribution fairly 
planned.—Eb., N.S. & NJ 


WOMEN IN HOUSING 


Sir,—One would have thought that after the 
fiasco of the appointment of four men to inquire 
into conditions in the Women’s Services the Govern- 
ment would have been careful to see that there was 
in future a proper représentation of women on 
committees dealing with matters which primarily 
concetn women. Yet the Minister of Health recently 
anounced the appointment of a sub-committee 
of the Central Housing Advisory Committee to 


consider the design of houses and flats which contains 
only two women out of a total membership of thirteen. 
One of the two secretaries is a woman. 

Not only wili the conclusions of the committee 


affect women far more than men, but, during the inter- _ 


war period, women as members of Housing Com- 
mittees and Advisory Sub-Committees have been 
continuously concerned with the improvements in 
the design of houses and flats through thé experience 
of those who live and work in them. 

Your readers may remember that when the 1919 
housing development started, the Government of 
that time appointed a committee entirely composed 
of women under the chairmanship of Lady Emmott 
to consider the internal planning and fitments of the 
working-class house. To the recommendations of 
that committee we owe many improvements which 
have now.been largely adopted by architects all over 
the country. No one would claim that we have yet 
reached perfection, but I suggest that if after this war 
we are to make an advance comparable to that made 
after the last, women should at least be consulted 
equally with men in matters which concern them far 
more. closely. SHENA D. SIMON 


EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE 


Sir,—I am the Secretary and a Director of a Com- 
pany with a pay-roll of about 2,500, which is very 
largely engaged on “ war work.” My standard of 
living and those of all my colleagues—measured in 
entertainment, motor tyres, food, drink, cigars and 
travelling—have gone down greatly and not gone up. 
Entertainment and cigars have practically disappeared 
from my life. I live three miles from my work and 
three of us living close together take turns at providing 
transport to and from work. In our business there has 
not been the slightest relaxation of financial control, 
even though we are paying E.P.T. 

Neither Mr. Davenport nor I can speak for more 
than that section of the community in which we have 
to move. I am prepared to publish the name of my 
Company, my motor car mileage before the war and 
now, and percentages showing my pre-war and present 
total income, net income and household expenditure 
if Mr. Davenport will do the same. 

I have no statistics but my eyes. There are people 
who try to get round restrictions and “ wangle ” in 
all classes, just as there are good, bad and indifferént 
people in all classes. Fouling the family nest is a 
favourite and easy game of some “‘ Democrats ” and Iam 
not going to play it by swopping with Mr. Davenport 
instances of selfishness in other classes than my own. 
I may be more fortunate than he is, but I am sure I 
know more good and unselfish people than bad and 
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selfish ones. As a head warden I have occasionally 
to remonstrate with someone who is not pulling his 
weight, and the answer I nearly always get is “ Why 
should I, when so-and-so is doing so little?” , 
Detailed and instructive criticism is invaluable, but 
sweeping and ill-founded generalisations that a whole 
class is at fault, whether it be Directors, Managers or 
Workers, are mischievous and play the enemy’s game, 
by encouraging the attitude “ Why. should I?” 
G. E. TouLmMin 


KARL MARX 


S1r,—Why this itch to denigrate Karl Marx ? 

Raymond Mortimer cannot resist scratching the 
sore place in his review this week. Is it not possible 
to appreciate William Morris without sneering at 
Marx? William Morris would not have thanked 
him for it. 

Marx -was a great man. Not “vain,” not 
“envious,” not “ acrimonious.” Anyone who makes 
such assertions has.not read him and does not know 
him. It seems that Mr. Mortimer is not even aware 
that outside Goebbels’ Europe it is no longer @ la mode 
to season literary articles in this way. 

45, Fitzcoy Road, 

N.W.1. 

[Marx was indeed so great a man that his reputation 
will survive even the adulation of worshippers who 
cannot see that a man may both be great and at the 
same time often personally disagreeable.—Ed., N.S. 
& N.] 
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O.IveE ARNOT 


JOHN MAIR 


Sir,—As he was a regular contributor to your 
journal, I feel it is a pity you were not more accurate 
in your obituary notice of John Mair in your issue of 
April 14. 

He had received his commission and was a pilot 
officer in the R.A.F. for some few months before he 
was killed. 

The thriller which you state is not yet published 
was in fact published a year ago by Gollancz under the 
(now prophetic) title of Never Come Back and was much 
appreciated by the thriller-reading public. Mr. James 
Agate was enthusiastic about it and chose it as his 
* Book of the Week.” It was subsequently published 
in America with great success. 

One last detail: he was killed over the North Sea 
and not the Channel, as you stated. 

WILFRED PAWLE 

[We regret having made these mistakes. The news 
of John Mair’s death did not reach us till we were 
going to press.—Epb. N.S. & N.} 
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Problems of the Danube Basin 
By C. A. MACARTNEY 


It is perhaps more true of the Danube 
basin than of any other part of Europe 
that its present cannot be understood 
or its future intelligently planned with- 
out a knowledge of its past. Mr 
Macartney provides for such an 
approach in this book. 


The Indian States and Indian 
Federation 
By Sir GEOFFREY DE 
MONTMORENCY 


All the factors that make the future of 


government in India so pressing and 
difficuit a problem are here discussed 
by a former Governor of the Punjab 
with particular reference to the Indian 


States and the attitude of the Princes 
to a Federal Constitution. 
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L’argent n’est pas tout pour’moi et la démocratie 
est trop 4pre pour ma fagon de sentir. : 
From which it is only a step to the full victory 

of the spleen : 

L’ame de homme est comme un marais infect ; 
si l’on ne passe vite, on s’enfonce. 

Too much of the eighteenth century was in 
Stendhal’s bones for him to be happy in the 
nineteenth, as too much of the nineteenth century 
has been carried into the twentieth by ourselves. 
One of Stendhal’s erratic wishes was to be buried 
beside Shelley, and he never forgave Scott his 
Toryism, but he was one of those heirs of the 
Revolution whose cultural capital remains invested 
in the ancien régime. He was not alone: the 
last thing the age of Rousseau thought it was 
going to produce was the nineteenth century. 

A more intimate point of contact lies in the 
fact that, 100 years after his death, the Romantic 
movement has come back full circle to atito- 
biography, to personal sensibility and adventure. 
When society collapses, the self becomes enor- 
mously important ; and not merely the personal 
skin (though heaven forbid we should fail to 
save that), but the feeling that “one head,” 
as Lucien Leuwen thought—and that one, ours— 
can define the interests of our country and can 
save it from the rogues. For the last twenty years 
or more the French and English novel has been 
dominantly autobiographical. The heirs of 
the uprooted and vacillating Constant and the 
guilty Rousseau have come into their own; 
what we miss in this modern orgy is the echo of 
Stendhal’s contribution. His is an assertion— 
and this is why it is so inspiriting—not of the 
soul’s sickness, under analysis, nor of the soul 
in a state of nature, but of the soul’s energy. 
We know that Le Rouge et le Noir, La Chartreuse 
and Lucien Leuwen are going crash in the end, 
but when we pick them up we are swept out 
of ourselves immediately by the pull of a mind 
which for all its irony puts the highest value on 
imaginative action. The subject of Stendhal’s 
studies is not failure or frustration: -it is the 
sensibility of success. Action is redeemed from 
vulgarity, and even from failure, because 
the imagination and the intellect have secured it. 
Lucien Leuwen “ se livrait au plaisir avec feu ; 





scruple, lack of skill of imaginative 
Despite its poses, Byronism did not allow 
sense of guilt and doom to paralyse the 
power to act. And resisting his ennui in the 
stuffy society of Nancy, Lucien Leuwen reflects 


a tout le malheur. 

Stendhal had seen the conquest of Italy: he had 
also returned from Moscow with the Napoleonic 
armies. The irony of his disillusion is not lethargic ; 
is wonderful gift for spacious 
reminiscence, is it a ja with tears in the 


first novel, and Lucien Leuwen, his last and 
work. Paton, Stendhal’s earliest 
ish biographer, thought Lucien Leuwen the 
best of all the novels. Paton makes some sound, 
practical remarks—‘ Stendhal began to write 
too late in life”—and also some very 
foolish ones. It seemed very un-British to 
Paton, after reading Le Rouge et Le Noir, that 
@ young tutor should seduce his employer’s 
wife. Lucien Leuwen is the most concentrated 
of his novels. It is as hard as a diamond. It 
contains a brilliant picture of post-Napoleonic 
society in Nancy, seen through the eyes of the 
usual impossibly disdainful hero. Another 
bourgeois Swann is amusing himself with the 
aristocrats. The natural history—as Stendhal 
would have called it—is more concrete and less 
musically expressed than in the Chartreuse ; 
there is a great deal more dialogue, too, and one is 
very much struck in this novel by the very modern 
way in which Stendhal prunes away the foliage 
of what one calls “‘ literature.” Though he made 
much of the romantic distant view from the 
window of Fabrice’s prison in La Chartreuse, 
and was a connoisseur, almost an archaeologist, of 
scenery, Stendhal grew to have a repugnmance 
for the vacuum it leaves in the mind ; and by the 
time he wrote Lucien Leuwen there is little scenery 
left. The town is there, a mean liitle town 
with its cliques and its sewage. The wretched 
lancers stand about all day quarrelling in the sun. 
Occasionally they go off on one of their small, 
farcical and inglorious campaigns against “ the 
people.” In this book, as in the Le Rouge and Le 
Noir, Stendhal anticipates the strict economy 
of the modern navelist whose intellect has rid 
him of superfluous material. The same eye 
for the rewards of cogitative method appears also 
in his life. On his way to parties Stendhal used 
to decide in advance how brilliant he could 
afford to be. He hada plan. It is part of their 
charm, as weil as part of their obnoxiousness, 
that characters like Julien Sorel and Lucien 
have their plan. As characters they tire one by 
their consistency, and one is always irritated 
by an author who puts overwhelming stress on 
motives of self-interest and amour propre ; but, 
after all, their plan is something which enables 
them to live intensely. Their plan is really their 
youth. Stendhal’s own egotism, his love of the 
egotist, made him, I think, the supreme portrayer 
of young men in the nineteenth century. One 
wants to kick the conceit out of Lucien, but 
conceit does not prevent him from experiencing 
the most elevating and various sentiments of 
love. The story of Lucien’s affair with Mme. de 
Chastellar is exquisitely related, though, when 
you analyse it, it is mo warmer than a study of 
the manoeuvres of two wills can be. 

Love, in Stendhal, is a duel with rapiers ; 
lovers are entranced by the laws of their own 
warfare. The more we read Stendhal, the more 
appropriate the military metaphor seems to be. 
Stendhal was less the naturalist of the passions 
than the strategist. He conceived character as the 
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scene of a guerilla war, a civil war, often mean, 
erratic and comic, often merely a question of 
vanity and self-interest, but swept from time to 
time by the larger movements of sensibility 
and emotion. While Julien Sorel plans his 
conquest as coldly as a Valmont, tragic 
battle cleaves Mme. de Rénal’s heart. She is 
surprised by a power to love that she had 
forgotten since her youth, and is broken by a 
remorse that neither she nor her lover had 
supposed to be possible. Both the calculating 
and the innocent are left in wonder before human 
passion, And the men, at any rate, are very 
much aware that their hearts are conditioned by 
the society in which they live. To the capacities 
of the heart Stendhal’s egotism is almost extrava- 
gantly responsive. And here lies the answer 
to the criticism that Stendhal’s psychological 
analysis is formal, arid and intellectual, a mere 
enumerating of the types and species begun by 
Vauvenargues, La Bruyére or La Rochefoucauld. 
(The hard-faced, squat, toad-like little consul of 
Civita Vecchia would indeed have liked to pass 
as a Duclos.) The answer is, Yes, he is rather 
like this. It is true that vanity is the narrow 
frame he puts round his picture. But with the 
difference that the XIXth century, which he 
found so mediocre, intoxicated him with a sense 
of movement, an aesthetic thrill of action, 
unknown to the classical period. He was 
morally of the eighteenth century; imaginatively 
he was of the nineteenth. Such a division of 
nature was bound to lead to that vivid self- 
consciousness which is one of the private com- 
pensations of the exile living in revolutionary 
times. V. S. PrircHett 


A CRITIC IN A THOUSAND 
The Wound and the Bow. By EDMUND WILSON. 
Secker and Warburg. 15s. 
The subjects of these “seven studies in 
literature”” are Dickens, Kipling, Casanova, 
Edith Wharton, Hemingway, Joyce’s Finnegan’s 


Wake, and the Philoctetes of Sophocles.. The 
title emerges from the last essay and 
suggests a common theme which the book 


illustrates rather than develops. Implicit, though 
unargued, is the notion of worried talents, 
of conflict stimulating the writer’s power of 
expression; but Dickens, Kipling and Joyce, 
among the authors discussed, are shown by 
Mr. Wilson as men with a limp, marooned by the 
years on islands from which literature provides 
no return. A similar failure cripples each, though 
as individuals three writers could hardly be more 
dissimilar. Dickens in the last stages of popular 
success, flinging himself into lecture tours, and 
wooing the public with frenzied representations 
of the Sykes murder—a performance, up and 
down the country, from which women were 
carried out fainting by the score. Kipling, en- 
trenched in Sussex, forgotten like an old music- 
hall turn, except for occasional letters to the 
Times and Empire poems with druidic leanings. 
Joyce, three-quarters blind in exile, poring over 
the universal language which it would take 
admirers a lifetime to disentangle. 

These form the subjects of the longest and most 
important essays in the book. The essay on 
Dickens runs a little over a hundred pages. 
I need hardly say that when Mr. Wilson extends 
himself on this scale he has good reasons and 
disinters his material magnificently. His critical 
perspective, his integrity and what might be 
called a delving insight make him the most 
valuable critic alive to-day. Marxism, commonly 
so fatal to literary discrimination and sound 
judgment, has provided Mr. Wilson with a sharp 
awareness of the background to writing ;, and his 
use of Freudian psychology, though far more free, 
is also as a rule discreet. He is not a brilliant 
or—on the surface—a striking writer; he has 
ideas and digs down to them, even laboriously ; 
his judgment of literary detail, of a particular 
book or poem, can be strangely wooden; he 
rarely—when it comes to making a new judgment 
—backs the wrong horse, but his right horses 
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seem sometimes to be running on o>. 
Thus in the three studies mentioned his anal ong 
moves step by,step, and almost irreproacha ly, 
towards the final phase of the writer’s work. The 
climax of critical interest is reached with that last 
phase, the problems surrounding it, the work pro- 
duced by it; and in the exhilaration of new find- 
ings we may be blinded temporarily to one serious 
flaw in Mr. Wilson’s method. This is that when 
he is most critically attracted, most absorbed by 
the psychological problem of the writer he is 
discussing, he will exalt unreasonably the book or 
books that throw light on that problem. Dickens’s 
Edwin Drood, Kipling’s Limits and Renewals, 
Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake excite Mr. Wilson’s 
admiration because in a sense they are key-books, 
which in his hands open doors to critical dis- 
covery. They are not, however, for that reason 
better or worse literature ; and in one instance 
—that of Kipiing—it is quite plain, as soon as 
we turn to the original, that the well-worn early 
Kipling is a floor higher than Mr. Wilson’s own 
especial “‘ Kipling That Nobody Read.” Mr. 
Wilson has dazzled himself, by reading under and 
over and around Kipling, into believing that the 
undersized little shrimp of a man with a 
brilliant and (to some of us) hateful talent con- 
cealed a much bigger artist, revealed at last in 
flashes. Maybe; and doubtless, as Mr. Wilson 
argues, Kipling was fundamentally defensive and 
neurotic. But that does not prove that the most 
neurotic stories are the best; it does not mean 
necessarily that there is a new “depth” to be 
found in one or two late pieces and nowhere else. 
In any case I think that the portrait is overdrawn ; 
having discovered his repressed Kipling, Mr. 
Wilson lays immense stress on an infernal child- 
hood and seizes every later evasion or arrogance to 
build a case on. Much, so much, of it is true 
that we may be convinced so long as we are 
listening to Mr. Wilson on Kipling and not to 
Kipling himself. The effect on me was that I 
turned with a new hope and interest to A Diversity 
of Creatures, Debits and Credits, Limits and 
Renewals—and was disappointed. But how 
many true words Mr. Wilson has let drop by 
ithe way about Kipling! The Pre-Raphaelite 
influence—“‘ Just as the Ballad of Danny Deever 
derives directly from the ballad of Sister Helen, 
so the ideal of an artistic workmanship which 
sh.l! revert to earlier standards of soundness has 
the stamp of William Morris and his circle.” 
And again, concerning workmanship, the centre 
of Kipling as a writer: “It is the paradox of 
Kipling’s career that he should have extended 
the conquests of his craftsmanship in proportion 
to the shrinkage of the range of his dramatic 
imagination. As his responses to human beings 
became duller, his sensitivity to his medium 
increased.”’ Laboriously worded perhaps, but the 
repeated effect of such sentences, which persuade 
without alluring, is to give one an immense 
respect for the writer. He may stand and stare, 
he may make mistakes, but a large portion of 
what he sets down will be solid truth. 

Mr. Wilson’s capacity for following a hard 
trail is seen at its best in the opening essay on 
Dickens. He says, quite rightly, that Dickens 
has been abominably served by critics, that 
those who might have discussed him intelligently 
gave up reading him at nineteen and never 
returned, while the field is left open to beery 
revivalists and the English equivalent of the Burns 
bore. Gissing, Chesterton and Shaw are among 
the few critics for whom he has a good word. 
It is no accident that the first of these should 
have possessed a temperament remote from 
what we have come to mean by the adjective 
“* Dickensian,”” Exuberant fun is, of course, a 
leading trait of almost any Dickens novel, but 
there is much oddity too, much spleen and 
a pre-occupation with violence that reaches at 
times beyond melodrama. Strindbefg was a 


great admirer of Dickens; there are scenes in 
The Spook Sonata and The Old Curiosity Shop 
that could be swapped without incengruity. 
Mr. Wilson is the first critic (to my knowledge) 
to do justice to the uneasy Dickens, to trace 


conflict behind a brilliant restlessness of creation. 
Indeed, so intent is Mr. Wilson on bringing 
out an “ Dostoevsky,” that he almost 
brushes aside the a pet-master every- 
one enjoys. That is the Criticism one can 
make of an Bacnhephn Sx ol peer. Taga om 
Mr. Wilson has written. He allows himself space 
to give a full account of Dickens’s struggles ; the 
blacking factory, the prison, the shadow of 
his father, the gross exaggerations, the pre- 
occupation with murder, the equivocal social 
status, and the instincts for reform take their 
place for the first time in an intelligible order. 
As with Kipling, it is the last phase—drama in 
the novels breaking through melodrama, hysteria 
reaching its climax—that particularly engrosses 
Mr. Wilson. He is not, here, building up a case, 
but making valuable discoveries. His analysis 
of Edwin Drood, a book doomed to failure because 
too long delayed, is masterly. The whole 
portrait, in fact, is so convincing that readers 
who have never begun with Dickens or have 
stuffed him away into the past will feel themselves 
bound to re-read. The two books especially 
recommended by Mr. Wilson—and memory 
supports him—are Bleak House and Our Mutual 
Friend. 

The third essay already mentioned —on 
Finnegan’s Wake—makes discoveries where dis- 
covery is certainly needed. Joyce’s last book, 
which took seventeen years of writing, represents 
the top story of an ivory tower in which even 
the lower rooms are somewhat forbidding. Mr. 
Wilson has succeeded where others have failed, 
and experienced the triumph of reaching that 
last sentence which can only be completed by 
starting again on page 1. He has dug out 
a story, a situation, solid characters which are 
(to put it mildly) not obvious to such stray 
revellers in Joyce’s dream-book as myself. These 
signposts provided by Mr. Wilson are useful, 
indispensable even; and here, as always, his 
criticism is infectious. He admits all the faults— 
the muddle, the pointless encyclopedism and 
solemn joking—and underlines the good. Four 
versions, it seems, exist of some passages in 
Finnegan’s Wake representing four stages in the 
book’s development—each of course more com- 
plex than the last. Mr. Wilson quotes an example 
from the lovely “Anna Livia” section and 
makes the interesting criticism that Joyce’s 
composition should have stopped somewhere 
between the second and third versions. He 
admits, though, that the final version gains in 
poetry what it loses in outline; and there, it 
seems to me, is the point. For surely, without 
that added poetry, no one would find this mon- 
strous creation worth skimming or puzzling over 
at all? I have been re-reading Finnegan’s Wake, 
as the result of Mr. Wilson’s guidance, enjoying 
again some passages I knew already, discovering 
others, and it seems to me that in the mad, moony, 
magic and high jinks that float off unintelligibility 
is the particular virtue of Joyce’s book. It is 
a book for trance reading, for those who delight 
in words as such and in their capacity for 
subconscious echo. Mr. MacCarthy’s description 
of the mood that produced -Ulysses, “‘a morose 
delectation in dirt,”’ seemed partial and unfair, and 
it certainly does not apply to Finnegan’s Wake. 
It may not be—almost certainly is not—a master- 
piece, but it has its staggering successes, and 
buried in oceans of wool there is a wealth of 
poetry and fun. 

The remaining essays deal, more briefly, with 
Casanova, Edith Wharton, and Hemingway. 
The first takes the right line by raising Casanova 
out of roguery into literature, but does not get 
far. I can’t judge the second; I have read only 
one novel by Edith Wharton and she seems to me 
only a minor figure in the James constellation. 
The Hemingway piece isagem. One can’t think of 
much to say about Hemingway after reading 
Mr. Wilson. Most of his criticism starts the 
reader on journeys which will keep him going 
for weeks; but this essay on Hemingway shuts 
the door and turns the key in the lock. 

G. W. STONIER 


- 
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THE TANGLE IN PALESTINE 


Palestine : A Policy. By ALBERT M. HyAmson. 
With a foteword by Sir RONALD Srorrs. 
Methuen. 7s. 

The string in Palestine has got into one of 
those exasperating human tangles which it seems 
to be absolutely impossible to straighten out, yet 
one feels that if human beings had even the 
minutest quantity of sweet reasonableness, the 
tangle would not exist at all. It is, too, one of 
those “racial tangles which is emotionally so 
exasperating that hardly any one manages to be 
reasonable and impartial about it, and judge and 
jury become as heatedly biased as the disputants. 
It is, therefore, remarkable that-Mr. Hyamson, 
who is a Jew, should have written a book of 
scrupulous impartiality, that if any one 

charges him with bias, it not be the Arabs, 
but the Jews. His book, which is short and clear, 
never beats about the bush. He gives first the 
history of Zionism and of Palestine since the war 
of 1914, and then his own solution of the problem. 

The problem, though it is now hidden under a 
mountain of Jewish-Arab controversy, is in itself 
a simple one. In the Mandate there are two 
promises, one to the Jews and the other to the 
Arabs, created by two obligations undertaken by 
the Mandatory Power. The Jews are promised 
the “establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish people”; the Arabs are 
promised that nothing will be done “ which might 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine.” The 
meaning of these promises—and therefore the 
effect of carrying them out—clearly depends upon 
the interpretation of the words “‘ National Home 
for the Jewish people” and “the civil and 
religious rights ” of the Palestinian Arabs. The 
Zionists, or many of them, maintain that a 
National Home implies the right of unrestricted 
immigration into Palestine with the corollary that 
in the future there will or may be a majority of 
Jews over Arabs in that country, and therefore a 
“Jewish State.” The Arabs maintain unani- 
mously that included in the existing civil rights 
of the Arabs is the right to preserve their majority 


‘in the population, and therefore to restrict Jewish 


immigration so as to prevent for all time the 
creation of a Jewish majority and a Jewish State. 

Mr. Hyamson’s account of the genesis of, these 
promises and of the variety of interpretations 
since given to them is, on the whole, admirable. 
His own sympathies are clearly with the Jewish 
** moderates ”’ and with the interpretation of the 
National Home as a cultural rather than a 
political home; he stands therefore with Ahad 
Ha’Am rather than with Dr. Weizmann. Whether 
the British Government meant to ptomise that 
kind of National Home in the Balfour Declaration 
and the Mandate, or, if not, what kind of National 
Home they did intend to give the Jews, it is now 
practically impossible to determine, partly because 
the truth is obscured by that great mountain of 
controversy, and partly because the promisers 
were from the first none too comfortable and not, 
therefore, anxious to make it absolutely clear to 
Jew, Arab, or indeed themselves, what they 
were promising. It is significant, as Mr. Hyam- 
son insists, that the British Government promised 
only “‘ to facilitate the establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the Jewish People,” 
whereas what the Zionists had asked for was 
**the reconstitution of Palestine as the National 
Home of the Jewish People,” and this may be 
read as evidence that the Government rejected 
the Zionist claims ab initio. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hyamson does not put the Zionist case quite 
as strongly as it might be put. For if Palestine 
is to be a place to which Jews are not allowed to 
go and which is to be reserved for all eternity 
as the National Home of Arabs, the Jew is not 
altogether unreasonable if he complains that 
Palestine as his National Home will suffer from 
two defects, namely, that it is neither a home 
nor national. 

But what was originally meant by the promise 
is now an academic question. The important 
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thing to-day is what interpretation the Jews and 
Arabs have been allowed to put on the promises. 
And, the dominating fact in the tangle is that the rooms. 


" 


It is pole that the tangle 
unravelled only in some such way as this. Given 
a reasonable limitation of immigration, and a 
cautious but honest attempt to create a bi-national 
State, it is possible that the fears and passions of 
the two communities may die down, in which 
case some of the difficulties in the way of making’ 


THE ARMY 


Bless "Em All—The Morale, Efficiency and 

- Leadership of the British Army. By 

BOOMERANG. Secker & Warburg. ts. 6d. 

A salutary, slashing, high-spirited attack on 
conventionalism in the Army; three-quarters 
justified, one quarter—well, frankly, silly. It’s a 
pity about that last quarter, because anyone who 
defends the book will soon find some quite 
indefensible passage hurled at his head. To 
forestall criticism, I enumerate a few: (1) Boots 
(p. 26). Army boots are of admirable quality and 
very comfortable when worn in. (2) Fatigues 
(p. 41). The author constantly complains of the 


frustration of unskilled labour—“ peeling potatoes, 
digging trenches, scrubbing floors, and cleaning 

Boring, of course; but who else is to 
iy Wie sath oh 2 tat ae hen? And who, I 
wonder, does the ing for the Red Army or 
the Reichswehr? (3) ABCA (p. 23). A sneer 
at the Army Bureau of Current Affairs for its 
“lectures” is the feeblest thing in the book. 
ee Siege ee wee Sapa wiemaatty on 

i the subaltern handling it on the site, 


does a job ; its bulletins could hardly be 
better, and « every one of them contains a 
warning against “ lecturing.” 


the author (an A.A. gunner, like myself) an 
outlook uncommonly fresh and unbiased. “ Boom- 
erang” is not, thank heaven, that familiar bird, 
the Left-wing Army critic, who thinks our fiendish 
enemies can be destroyed by a band of gallant 
non-saluting democrats with Wintringhams in their 
haversacks and all manner of excellent peace aims 
on their lips. Courageous and unconventional, 
he sees a great many things that few people care 
to admit. He sees that, to win a total war, you 
have to mobilise vicious qualities as well as 
virtuous. Self-control, endurance, valour—it is 


‘ of course the virtues which make the headlines ; 


but on them alone no army could advance an inch. 
We also need, unfortunately, a few of the vices : 
among them hatred, callousness, beutality, cun- 
ning, suspicion. In war, nobility, like patriotism, 
is not enough. Faced with a sticky hand-to-hand 
fight, the farthest the “ good citizen ”’ can go is: 
“I do this because I must, but I don’t like it.” 
However technically efficient, however convinced 
of his “ cause,” he starts at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the ugly customer who finds peace 
frankly dull and always joins instinctively in any 
pub brawl that may be going. The author 
glances at this neglected point of view when he 
writes : “‘ The best man to fight a Fascist is a rival 
Fascist, just as the best answer to a tank is another 


That sentence occurs in a highly original chapter 
on the selection of officers. Broadiy speaking, the 
author’s view is: Gad sir, Col. Bingham was 
right. It is dead right to give commissions to 
“Old Etonians” (by which term he means 
products of any “‘ good” public school). Why? 
Because, except for intelligence, imagination and 
technical efficiency, they have ail the requisite 
qualities. He even admits, with marvellous 
honesty, that the famous question, “Do you 
hunt ?” is not wholly irrelevant. ‘“ Cruel blood 
sports are obviously ideal training for war, which 
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is the cruellest and bloodiest sport of all: the 
English aristocrat’s delight in killing anima!s gives 
him the best possible preparation for killing 
Nazis.” But the exceptions mentioned above, 
though not so overriding as the Left suppose, do 
leave an awkward gap. Besides, as can be seen 
by a glance round any hotel lounge, the supply of 
“Old Etonians” has lortg since run out. The 
War Office, faced with this situation, plumps for 
the imitation Old Etonian: grammar school, 
provincial university, insurance office, suburb. 
This is where the author (like poor Col, Bingham) 
joins issue with the authorities. By and large, he 
says, these make the feeblest subalterns; ore 
intelligent, it is true, then the Old Etonians, “iey 
are cautious, drab, uninspiring, and generally too 
scared to say bo to a major. The officer who 
never says “‘ What the hell!” and gets on with 
the job in his own-sweet way is seldom a good 
officer. Qualities lacked by Old Etonians must be 
supplied by officers drawn from other sources: 
scientific, incustrial, and (the author slyly adds) 
criminal 


The rest of the book will find more favour with 
the orthodox Left. Its general criticism of the 
Army boils down to a complaint, difficult to refute, 
that by attempting to make out of civilian con- 
scripts an Army of imitation old-style regulars 
it merely gets the worst of both worlds. 

The regular soldier has joined the Army because 
he likes fighting in general, not because he wants 
to fight anybody in particular. But the present-day 
conscript has no delight in fighting for itself : make 
him forget what this war is about and you deprive 
him of the only driving force which can make him 
a good soldier. 

Space is short, and I can touch on only one 
more point. 

The Navy and the Air Force are not funny. The 
Army is. You can’t help laughing. When Low 
created his great comic character, he christened him 
Colonel Blimp : it would have been unthinkable to 
call him Admiral Blimp or Wing-Commander Blimp. 

It is horribly true that the British Army is a joke 
to itself. ‘‘ Read Punch and you will find dozens 
of delightful contributions written by Army 
officers who smile at their own mistakes, giggie 
and guffaw at Army incompetence, and tilt gently 
at Army Red Tape.” In this war the famous 
British “ sense of humour,” like Time, is quite 
as much on the enemy’s side as on our own. How 
familiar, after an exercise planned at great expense 
and ingenuity to simulate the real thing, is the 
cheerful “ Absolute shambles, old boy ” over the 
evening whisky in the mess. That is where 


“ Boomerang’s” criminals and scientists come 
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in; neithet class would dream of planning an 
experiment or a haul with such happy incom- 
petence. He might, here and elsewhere, have 
pushed his analysis further: the faults of the 
Army only mirror the faults of our society as a 
whole, and it is not in the mess alone that ignor- 
ance, complacency and indifference have been so 
long the fashion. But we are learning, within the 
Army as well as outside ; what with Russia and 
Malay and Burma, Englishmen are shaking off 
the queer dream in which they have lived for so 
long, and catching up; sometimes at the rate of a 
decade a month, with the world of 1942. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


7 DETECTION 

Design for Murder. By Percival WILDE. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Call a Hearse. By JONATHAN STaAGGeE. Michael 
Joseph. 8s. 

The Broken Vase. By Rex Srovut. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Calamity Town. By ELLERY QUEEN. Gollaxcz. 
8s. 


The Perennial Boarder. By PHorse Atwoop 


Taytor. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Diagnosis: Murder. By Rurus Kinc. Methuen 
8s. 

Slocombe Dies. By L. A. G. STRONG. Collins. 
8s. 6d. 


In the heyday of the Week-End Book people used 
to play “ Murder ” as a parlour game, with scope 
for a rough-and-tumble in the dark. A detective 
was chosen and left the room ; the rest decided 
on a murderer and a victim; the lights were 
turned out; the murderer sought out the victim 
in darkness and complete silence, and caught hold 
of the throat to signify the murder. At that, the 
victim screamed, everyone scuttled, and half a 
minute later the detective opened the door and 
turned up the lights. The rules were that every- 
one but the murderer had to answer the detec- 
tive’s questions truthfully as regards their move- 
ments ; and the theory was that truth would out, 
as the murderer’s statements would not tally with 
the rest. In my experience the theory did not 
work out, as nobody’s statements tallied; but 
there was plenty of fun until the lights went up. 
In Design for Murder ten of the idle rich of 
America play the “ Murder” game with varia- 
tions, the most effective variation being actual 
murder.’ Mr. Percival Wilde, who is a playwright- 
cum-novelist, showed consummate ability for 
detection writing in his first two works, 


Mystery Weekend and Inquest ; and this story 
will sustain his reputation. The characters are 
not emphasised, but nicely contrasted ; the narra- 
tive is distributed between the records 
of four of the survivors (the American technique 
of approach from different “‘ angles”); the 
speed and timing are judged to a nicety ; while the 
plot is sound and almost plausible. One single 
clue is given you. You can’t miss it; only you 
may not have the patience to unravel it, as 
Mr. Wilde sees to it that the reader is too excited 
and impatient at that stage to stop and think— 
very fair but very cunning tactics. Design for 
Murder would be flawless except for one utter 
impossibility, of no great importance, which could 
easily have been avoided by a little re-writing. 
One might overlook this carelessness, only 
Mr. Wilde particularly criticises Conan Doyle for 
similar inadvertences, 

What was a yellow New York taxi doing, crawl- 
ing about the wilds of New Hampshire and 
frightening the life out of red-headed society 
girls? Dr. Westlake, our old friend, finds the 
answer to that riddle easily enough ; but he 
has to perform some heroic gymnastics and nearly 
earns a hearse himself before he realises why 
death follows the taxi. His daughter Dawn, our 
twelve-year-old enemy, gets a pair of skis, a 
bow! of goldfish and a ship-in-bottle as a reward 
for her contribution to the solution of Call A 
Hearse. This is the fifth of the Dr. Westlake 
series, taken at Jonathan Stagge’s leisurely stride, 
with plenty of action and the heavy crop of 
suspects that a large, complicated family always 
produces. It is the best story Jonathan Stagge 
has yet written. 

In The Broken Vase Tecumseh Fox makes his 
second appearance for Mr. Rex Stout, but is not 
nearly as bright or brisk as he was in Double for 
Death. The story opens superbly. A young 
violinist of genius, making his début in New York 
with a Stradivarius violin, fails to extract any 
respectable sound from it: HKalf-way through the 
fiasco he commits suicide. After this death by’ 
violin, another young man swigs off cyanide 
instead of bourben, and Tec Fox ought to get 
busy. But Mr. Stout does not give him enough 
difficulties to overcome, so he has to potter along 
to his solution, long after the shape of the villain 
has materialised to an observant eye. Mr. Stout 
always writes well, but The Broken Vase does not 
grip the reader as it should. 

Ellery Queen has long been reported Missing, 
Believed Prisoner of War at Hollywood, but this 
new book proves that he is still at large, if some- 
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what debilitated. With advancing years Ellery 
has become verbose, sentimental and a - 
fied. These characteristics 

Calamity Town almost to the exclusion peat Bates. 
tion. After a lot of preliminary small in 
an American small-town, a man is gaoled 
for the murder of a woman. pete 
must be innocent, but he refuses to put 
defence. Why? Ellery, with a great air o oad 
descension, snoops smugly around to find out. 
Not a difficult case, and not a feather in Ellery’s 
cap, but for old times’ sake many may like to read 
the book. For the younger generation, let them 
read The Dutch Shoe or The Roman Hat if they 
want to’see what Ellery could do in his prime. 

As regularly as the equinoxes, indefatigable 
Asey Mayo obliges the public twice a year. 
The Perennial Boarder is one of the worst tangles 
that ever encumbered Cape Cod. On top of the 
permanent inhabitants and the tourists come the 
Army and a repertory theatre. Asey, delivering 
clams for Cousin Jennie to a deserted hotel, hears 
the telephone ring and finds a slumped body in 
the telephone booth. Then someone kicks over 
the bucket of clams in the porch, and by the time 
Asey has failed to locate the kicker, the body has 
vanished. Up and down the peninsula the plot 
thickens to the consistency of pea soup. By the 
finish, when Asey claims to explain everything, 
the reader will be so exhausted that he won’t 
mind what the explanation is, provided the case 
is declared closed. 

Diagnosis : Murder contains six short stories 
and one half-length novel, launching Dr. Colin 
Start on his detective career in a small Middle 
West community. The clues he works on are 
naturally medical ; and his methods an agreeable 
blend of scientific knowledge and disarming 
bonhomie. Mr. Rufus King has already written 
several full-length detective stories of considerable 
merit, and his terse style is admirably suited to 
condensed crime. The longest story, The Lonely 
Ladies,is enriched with lavish sentiment and blood- 
curdling suspense. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong is a well-known novelist, 
stooping to crime. Slocombe Dies is not proper 
detection, but the elucidation of a dramatic 
rencontre. Topping the rise of a Dartmoor hill in 
his car, a detective novelist sees ten yards in 
front on the road: a man lying tied up with rope, 
with his head bashed in ; a younger man in a 
furious temper undoing the rope; a girl in 
hysterics by the wayside, being despised by the 
young man; and a moment later another girl 
casually strolling up with the remark, “ Did he 











FOOD STOCKS MUST 
BE SAFEGUARDED 





until peace is won 


Maccles told 


Best Bakers Bake it 





Health tip! 


the cigarette* with the 


natural filter— cotton wool 


Backward 


Founded 1847. 


from Birth- 


Those whose minds can 
never properly develop may 
be greatly improved by 
expert training under 
medical supervision at the 


Royal EARLSwoop 
INSTITUTION 


REDHILL, SURREY 
Patron: H.M., the King 


What of the Future? 









—which absorbs A the 


dust as well as the heat 


and nicotine. 





* For « Virginia’ Sn.ohers 


Private patients of all ages received 
from £110 p.a. to £375 p.a. Training 
schools for children; workshops 
under skilled masters for youths; 
suitable occupation available for 
older patients. Full facilities for 
recreation. 130-acre Farm and 
Kitchen Gardens. Improvable 
patients for whom full fees cannot 
be paid are accepted by a definite 
number of Subscribers’ votes and 
part payment of cost. 

Full information and advice given at Vy 
Institution by the Secretary, Mr. H. 


Stephens (Tele. Redhill 344), to chan 
inquiries should be addressed. 




















A LITTLE HELP WHEN 
IT IS NEEDED IS WORTH 
A DEAL OF PITY 


OVER 6000 CHILDREN TO FEED 
AND CLOTHE EVERY DAY 


Gifts gratefully received by 
the Secretary. 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDX. 





Bankers: Barclays Ltd. —— 
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No. 637 


int in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 634 


Set by Kingsley Martin 
A few years ago the newspapers reported the case 
of a woman shot through the head by her husband, 
He put a notice on the door of her room instructing 
the next visitor to call the police and then went 
into the garden and shot himself. ‘‘ Why,” asked 
a friend in surprise, “ did he do that?” “I sup- 
pose,” I said, “ he wouldn’t be seen dead with her.” 
The usual prizes are offered for the best similar 
example of an incident and comment which gives 
life and significance to a stock phrase. 
Report by Kingsley Martin 
Not many entrants succeeded in producing replies 
that were really fresh, spontaneous and within the 
terms of the competition. Some efforts were much 
too laboured: the entrant thought of an idiom, 





he would have done.” ‘“ It was.” 


ceremony that he was literally “ too late for a funeral.” 


Much better is the story of the lawyer who was. 


drawing up a will and a marriage settlement at the 
same time, and finding that he was going off with 
the wrong paper, apologised for “taking the will 
for the deed.” The same contributor, Mr. Leslie 
Johnson, has an ingenious story in which he asked 
in a visit of condolence how it had been possible 
to have pushed all the ashes of the deceased into a 
small urn. “ Oh,” said the bereaved relative, “ they 
made no bones about it.” From Transport House, 
where witticisms perhaps flourish more than the 
outside world imagines, there comes a recent incident 
which a well-known Labour Party organiser 
lescribed how her house at one time had been used 
for printing in the basement, with literature stacked 
in the hall and sometimes several eommittees meeting 
simultaneously in different rooms; to which a 
well-known M.P. remarked: “ But yours was the 
kind of house that /ent itself.” Mr. Sam Platts 
contributes a story which could, I believe, have 
been much better told. He declares that in the 
middle of an air raid he looked out of the window 
and saw his neighbour, who had been blown from his 
bed through the window, 
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“ standing desolately in Acacia Avenue, 

the most of a short night-shirt. ‘ Why,’ asked 

my wife, ‘is Mr. Simkins standing there without 

his clothes?’ ‘ Don’t be foolish, my dear. You 
have long known who wears the trousers in that 
household.’ ” 

The best entries are usually the authentic ones. 
A. P-R. describes a party motoring towards the 
Rockies, with the present Chinese Ambassador in 
Washington, the erudite and famous Mr. Hu Shih : — 

For some while they were blocked by an enormous 

haulage-van (or pantechnicon, don’t-you-call-it), 
which seemed out of place in more ways than one. 
With difficulty they horned it aside, and as they 
passed all] caught the glaring address of the company 
on its flank. It came from Charleston Carolina, 
or somewhere equally absurdly remote. All were 
surprised and laughed. “ Yes,” said Hu Shih 
gravely, “ it’s carrying things too far.” 

Simple, but, I think, precisely fulfilling the terms 
of this competition is B.T.’s story of arriving in court 
to find that the prisoner, feeling faint, had been allowed 
to sit down : 

“ Why is he sitting ? ” I whispered to a colleague. 
“ He hasn’t a leg to stand on,” he replied. 

Towanbucket, H. W. Y. and Mrs. Cornford seem 

to me the best out of a not very brilliant batch. 


PRIZES 
I 

It may be remembered that some years ago, in a 
small South Coast town, a 72-year old man named 
Simon Palliser outraged all the canons of self-slaughter 
by shooting himself in the dark. At the inquest a 
witness, in answer to a question, said he thought 
the old man was tired of life, adding (with an obviously 
unintentional fitness): “I think he came w the 
conclusion that the game was not worth the candle.” 


. ‘TOWANBUCKET 
II 
We were at Chenonceaux, during an “ educational ” 
visit to Touraine, before the war. “ Wasn’: it funny, 


Daddy,” my daughter asked, “ that Diane de Poitiers 
was Henri II’s mistress as well as Francois I's ?” 
“ I suppose he felt,” I answered, ““ What was good 
enough for my father is good enough for me.” 
H. W. Y. 
Ill 
My father told me: A friend of mine was dining 
at the French Embassy, where the then Shah of 
Persia was the guest of the evening. When the Shah 
rose to make a speech after dinner, he seemed to find 
some difficulty in keeping his feet and speaking 
distinctly. My friend’s neighbour remarked: La 
nuit tous les chats sont gris. 
Mrs. F. M. CORNFORD 














Your Will 


The appointment of the 
Westminster Bank as Exe- 
cutor or Trustee ensures 
immunity from the expense 
and trouble which arise 
from the necessity of ap- 
pointing new Trustees by 
reason of death or other 
cause. 

By a simple codicil the 
Bank can be appointed in 
substitution for, or in ad- 
dition to the Executors or 
Trustees already nomin- 
ated in a Will. 


A booklet giving conditions of 
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Head Office: 41 Lothbury, E.C.2 























When you 
to help... 


Salvation 


Salvation Army is 
serving the community in 


YOU CAN HELP with a 

gift to General Carpenter, 

101, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


appointment may be obtained 
at any branch or from The 
7 137 ways. 
Westminster Bank 
LIMITED 





not there 





The 







Army is! 


declared 


Mb , 
sao! 











REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited. 
Chief Office : Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 
Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 3ist December, 1941. 
Total Income for the year, £13,496,154. 
Total Assets at end of the year, £77,726,104. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £7,130,844, The Company has paid 
£140. 468,475, in claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1941 amounted to 
£83,065,446 in the Ordinary Branch and £122,775,708 


in the Industrial Branch. 
Ordinary Branch: Bonus of £1 per cent, for 1939, 1940 and 1941 


during the ensuing year. 
£1,838,284. 


Industrial Branch: 




















on participating policies which become ciaims 
Surplus carried forward is 





£419,926 Profits allocated to Policyholders, 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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A Scottish 
War Medallist 


THINK 
OF THESE 
MEN AND 


You can imagine what perils the 
War is adding to the already haz- 
ardous task of our Life-boatmen. 

As the War at sea intensifies, so 
does the Institution’s call for your 
aid become more urgent.... We 
know you will not fail_us. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon, Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col, C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E,, Sec. 








es, Meetings and Exhibitions 
Gir teiCTiARD AC ‘AND will be speaking 
‘ on the subjects covered by his recefit books, 
The Forward March and What it Will be Like, on 
April 20th, Town Hall, Wembley, at 7.30. 
Organiser : 16 Mountpelier Rise, South Kenton, 
Will anyone interested to co-operate in making 
this meeting successful get into touch with the 
Organiser at the address given, or write to their 
friends asking them to do so. 
E THICAL CHURCH, 
April roth, at 11.30, 
“ Conflict is Union.’ 
FF 3DERAL Union. At + Comoe, Hall, S.W.1. 
April 25th at 2. po . “ Existing Federa- 
tions.’’ Lecture 1: witzerland,” by Dr. G. 
Kulmann. 
*REUD’S MISTAKE : “ Christ, not Gidipus, 
the True Portrait of Everyman.’’ Lecture 
by Oscar Kéllerstrém, at Stanfield House, 
corner Hampstead High St. and Prince Arthur 
» N.W.3, on Wed., April 22nd, at 7 p.m. 
Admission Is. 
"TOWARDS A NEW WORLD. Third Series 
of Public Lunch-hour Addresses at 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1, on 
‘Tuesdays, 1.20-2 p.m. Commencing April 21st 
with an address by Horace G. Alexander, 
Speakers giving subsequent addresses: Rev. 
Dr. Donald O. Soper, W. Maude Brayshaw, 
Karlin Capper-Johnson, Eric Hayman, T. Ed- 
mund Harvey, The Rev. Henry Carter, 
Eric W. Savage, Herbert G. Wood. Detailed 
programme obtainable from Friends’ House. 
NTERNATIONAL Arts Centre. Fri., April 
‘Culture and War, 


ueensway, W.2. 
. J. BLACKHAM;: 


17th, Denis Saurat on * 

9 ».m., 22 St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater. 

C +L {Vv ER BELL (Director, British Film Insti- 

tute) speaks on “ The Film in World 

Reconsiruction’”’ on Saturday (18th), at 5.15 

p.m. at City Literary Institute, Stukeley Strect, 

Holborn. Admission free. 

! ONDON Labour’s International May Day 
4 Reunion, Porchester Hall, Paddington, W. 
Saturday, May 2nd, 1942, 6.30 to 10 p.m, 

Ticke ts, 2s. Singie; 3s. 6d. Double: from 

LONDON Lagour PARTY, 258'262 Westminster 

Bridge Road, S.E.1, and at the doors. 

OSEPH AcLEOD, the well-known an- 
nouncer, will speak on “‘ The New Soviet 

"heatre,’’ Wigmore Hall, W.1, Sunday, April 

19th, 3 p.m. Chairman: Beatrix Lehmann. 

Tickets 2s. 6d. and 1s. (reserved till 2.0). 

Russta Topay Socrety, 150 Southampton Row. 

Gor rH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 

a Conway Hali, Red Lion Square. Sunday 

meetings, tr a.m. April roth: Prof. L. Susan 

Stebbing, M.A., D.Litt. : “ Homo Tewler and 

Fic »mo Sapiens.” 

*PEECH Fellowship, 9 Fitzroy Sq., 





London, 


Ls W.1. Week-end course, May 16th, 17th 
(speech, drama, choral speaking), for club 
leaders, teachers, social workers. Partics. 


(stamp) from Hon. Sec.: April 21st, 2.30 
Poetry Reading Round Table. Admission rs. 6d. 
BE RKELEY GALLERIES, 20 Davies Street, 

W.t. Mystic paintings of Mohammed Omar. 


Indian sc ulpture. 10 a.m.-§ Pp. m. » als 0 Sat s. 
Typing paar Sealy 

rH Cavendish ‘Typewriting Bureau, 13 
Princes St., Cavendish Sq., W.1. Mayfair 
2772. Neat and punctual copying, also in 
fi reign languages; dictation at office by 
#ppointment and outdoor attendance. . 
W AN LA ED: £12-£14 paid for Encyclopaedia 
uiutica, 14th edition only. ’Phone 
or ¥ Fa ‘to Better Books Ltd., 94 Charing 


Cros3 Road, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 6944. 
FOREIGN Books Bought.—Heffer’s Book- 
shop will be glad to buy any books in 
European languages, especially Standard Sects 
and Modern Authors.—Please give date of 
publication and send details to W. Herrer & 
Sons, Ltp., Booksellers, Cambridge. 
\ RITE for Profit in Spare Time.—The ideal 
wartime hobby. Send 4d. for informa ive 
pr seg and ‘* Subjects that Sell To- day. 
Regent Inst itute (191Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 
M ODERN Books, Review copies, etc. Bought 
in any quantity. SIMMONDS, 184 Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 








Entertainments 
USSIA To-day Society, Dance 
R Holbern Hall. ee taat coun 


p.m. Al Tabor’s 2s. 6d., 
‘iy Southampton Row Row. » by 
Bishop, o's hy 7 wa “cvety Thurs, 
Fri., = ar Mem abe 
bog Members, 2s. ieees Is. “ed 2s. 6 
1 Goldington Lod ake I. 
Nit Theatre invite to sian dh 
Hall, se ouse, Upper 
Woburn , W.C.1, on Leg i - 
fo ay by Reais bs 
raze p.m. Ticks 2s. 6d., ng Bas 


Unity Theatre, 1 on ena NW 





Appointments Vacant and Wanted 

None of the vacancies for women advertised 
in these, columns relates to a woman between 
20 and 3 unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her = child of hers under the age of 14, or 
(b) is registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 

or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
Tes to obtain employment by individual effort. 





"THE Fire Brigades Union, Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, requires the following clerical 
staff: 2 shorthand- -typists and a ledger clerk. 
ply. in writing only, to Stare MANAGER. 
W RKING Housekeeper wanted for lady 
een Anne House, 


with failing sight. 
nse of humour, 


Surrey. Large garden. 
tience necessary. Box 850. 
ANTED for Summer Term, matron for 
evacuated school with 30 boarders. 
Exp. of prog. schools desirable. ING ALFRED 
ScHoot, Flint Hall Farm, Royston, Herts. 
wa NTED, a Research Worker to investigate 
guild and industrial organisation with 
special yp he to nto Knowledge of 
erman desirable. Box 
I ONDON Union of Gacls* Clubs—Organiser 
4 required. Administrative and organising 
experience necessary with — knowledge 
of club work. Salary {250 wen to 
Miss Ross, 35 Gt. Russell Ss 
ELP wanted with housework in boys* 
preparatory school. Two maids, lady 
helps or man and wife would suit. Apply 
Heath Brow School, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
(Tel. : Boxmoor 199.) 
WANTED two Club Leaders, man and 
woman, for Youth Club about to open in 
Notting Dale district. Apply : Feathers Clubs 
Assocn., 29 —— treet, Marylebone, 
N.W.8. Padd. 9 
W ANTED, bei temp. housemaid or 
housemn for small school for 3 months. 
Noyce, Parc Liwydiarth, nr. Welshpool, Mont. 
(COMPANION Chauffeuse, able lift young 
cripple lady, 7} stone. 65 per annum. 
Lewis, Withy Farm, Bishop’s Cleeve, Glos. 
OOK caterer, preferably domestic science 
trained for Radnorshire War Nurs 
(3 in kitchen); would consider applicant with 
child between two and five. Mars. 
Priesttey, Broxwood Court, Leominster, 
Herefordshire. 
NM AN and wife wanted immediately, for 
* farm and domestic duties, in School, 
West Riding. Some experience and keenness 
desirable. Congenial atmosphere for C.O. 
Box 870. 
ARMER‘and wife (young) farming remoter 
Cotswolds, require land girl to take donne 
few cows, calf rearing and general work. Show d 
be young, healthy and adaptable. Live in, 
simple but pleasant home. Intelligence wel- 
comed if not accompanied by undue dogmatism. 
Waeevcer, Castlett Farm, Guiting Power, Glos. 
MS TRESS, teach{ History, English and, if 
possible, scripture or Latin. Wellington 
School, 
REGU ite D gardener, man or woman, pro- 
duce veg. 25 pers., co-op. farm. CASTON, 
Laurels, Holton Beckering, Wragby, Lincs. 
XPERIENCED,, intelligent children’s nurse, 
4 21, one year doctor’s family, wants tem- 
porary job, 2-3 months. WESTHEIMER, c/o Dr, 
Conrad, §7 Granville Place, High Rd., N.12 
USTRIAN refugee, graduate of London 
and Vienna, art-historian, librarian, 
business exp., German, English, French, It., 
t rpist, seeks part- or full-time job. Box 873. 
SHTHD.-TYP., 20, exempt, educ., some exp., 
\ seeks int. post London, part-time. Box 880. 
‘.O. (23), chemist, physicist, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 
seeks useful scientific work. Box 882. 
UNIOR assistant surveyor (23), C.O., un- 
conditionally exempt, requires post-sur- 
veyors and valuers department or office. 
Lendon or suburbs. Box 885. 
(COMPETENT Sec. (43) seeks temp. work 
(pref.. London), sht.-hand, typing, a/cs., 
l'r.,Gn. Mrs. R. M. B., 41 OxfordRd., Banbury. 
GE IRMAN, 19, educated at F rensham 
J Heights, fluent English, seeks teaching post, 
126 Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.1. 


some exp., 
(ERMAN schoolmaster, aged 35, married 
(to Englishwoman), wants useful work 


of any kind in non-protected area. Speaks 

perfect English. Can drive car or lorry, use 

a typewriter, is good amateur carpenter, 
Box 895. 


lumber, etc 
WOMAN, pacifist (35, married), seeks post . 


as private sec. OF assistant to prog. person 
or organisation, Part-time services exch. home 
cent. London considered. Shthnd., typing, Fr., 
Gmn. ; Organising, sub-editing exp. Ox 890. 
* XP. most farm work. Hand, machine milker. 
6 months stable exp. Young ex-re- 
porter, own typewriter, seeks post gentleman 
farmer. Pref. wk. with riding horses. Box 919. 
B A., Hons. (French and English), experienced 
teacher, seeks post where daughters 8 and 
5 could attend school. Box 904. 
"TEACHER, 1st cl. Hons., experienced, re- 
quires post Sept., Maths., Physics. Box 905. 
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Peebles. 

HU&TWwoop School, Peaslake, Guildford. 
Co-educational. 3-18 years. Constructive 
: Janet Jewson, M.A., 


Troon, Ayrshire, 
c ae 22% Suitable 
—— for progressive . Ideal sea 


area offers vacancies for 2 or 3 boys 
the ages of 12 and 16 at 15s. per week 
usive. Any nationality. Box 89s. 
OAs Gene: ae at Ness Strange, nr. 
Shrewsbury. Safe area. Girls 7-19. 
cae. ee Exam. Centre. Prin. : 


PINEWOOD, Ch Crowborough, is now at The 

Hill, Colan, St. ‘olumb, Cornwall. 

Sina Pro ool for boys and girls 3 to 13. Eniza- 
BETH StRAi St. Mawgan 279. 

SHINING *< CLIFF Camp School, Alder- 

In 123 acres of woodland. 


‘he per week. Rr. and Mrs. L. Vear, B.Sc. 

ons. (Lond.), i 

Ss: 2 ys Sn St. George’s Children’s House 
), Belstone. Home School, 


Open throughout year. 
Miss D.-1. MatHews. Sticklepath 43. 

Wr NNINGTON HALL, via Lancaster, A 
growing = school community for 


2- “10. Aiea a4 area. 


boys and girls, based on progressive educational 
and social princi - econdary curriculum, 
experienced _ Ba ay Quiet area, 
excellent. coo . Barnes, B.Sc. 
YCHWOO ; Gite Sa School, Oxford, 10 to 


University age ; small Classes ; excep- 
tional cultural < og ong pgl 1a ~governing 
community. Apply Mrss Les, M.A. 
RUSSIAN Cuvutontonce Course or Private 

Lessons. London. Box 907. 





Spestelincs Training 
NIVERSITY of London. -School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies. 
Summer School 1942. Oxford, August rst-29th. 
Intensive courses will be offered in the following 
Russian, Polish, Czechoslovak, 
Serbo-Croat, Hungarian and Roumanian. For 
all particulars apply to the Secretary, School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, 15 Gordon 


Square, London, W.C.1. Euston 1440. 





Miscellaneous 
LEOPARDS’, way oP mapron » tigers” skins 
wtd. purchase, for film product. Box 886. 
WAN TED 2-seater folding canoe in good 
condition. Box 877 
TOP Smoking. 
less. Grateful 1,000’s testify. 
CHEMICALS, 251, Birmingham. 
A> such high prices are now being realised 
at our Auction Sales for Diamond jewel- 
lery, Gold, Silver, etc., it is advisable that 4 nan 
consult Messrs. Jounson Dymonp & Son, Ltp. 
(Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. Queen St., London, 
W.C.2, before parting with your * valuables, 
Advice gratis. 


Quick. ‘cheap, lasting, harm- 
CARLTON 





Accommodation Offered and Wanted 
y= large comfy double bed-sit., part board, 
and c., good cook. Only gucsts. 
Country dist., 13 miles from London, Good 
buses, 3 mins. Keston Park, Kent. Box 917. 
. Sussex. Capable yng. couple, companion- 
able, wanted farm and hse.-wk. (cooking). 
Return share very pleasant home. Box 883 
ED-SITTING rooms, Elegantly furnished, 
garden view. Hot water, Singles 30s., 
doubles from £2. Meals optional. ’Phonc : 
Kensington 0425. 1 Cresswell Gardens, S.W.s5. 
'T’WO furnished rooms in bungalow nr. Obi 
Welwyn, Herts; share bath, kit.; garden 
vegetables offered in return housekeeping for 
sy o— at work. Box 8 
BYs NESS woman wants Wied share 
flat Holland Park. Each own bed- 
sittingroom, share kitchen, bathroom. Box 872. 
business women, underpaid, require 
separate divan rooms and kitchen, Swiss 
Cottage. Telephone. 3 min. bus. Box 878. 
BACHELOR, lit. man, refugee, wants quiet, 
independent rm., modernly furn. ath, 
*phone, breakfast. Would share flat. Box 887. 
Ye. cple., vegetarians-pacifists, wnt. accom. 
in country, in = London. Cottage or 
caravan preferred. x 900 
DINBURGH. Lady req. bed-sit. rm., with 
meals, for 3 mths, trom May 2nd, nr. Uni- 
versity. 4 Fountayne Rd., London, N.16. 





Hotels and Restaurants 
Kk INGSLEY Hotel. Near the British Museum. 
From 9s. 6d. per night. 
LOVELY Cotswold Valley. Paying guests. 
Old country house. Quiet, restful. Own 
roduce. Fishing. Steanbridge, near Stroud. 
Painswick 2312. 
OODY- BAY Hotel, Parracombe, N. Devon. 
Quiet, safe area. > Comfortable 
beds, farm produce, central heating, licensed. 
Parracombe 64. 
ae og Guest House, Charlton, 
Singleton, Sussex. Mod. cntry. hse., 
every co 3 gns. p.w. Singleton 200. 
AS* for. descriptive list (4d. post free) of 
165 INNS and HOTELS managed by the 
P.R.H.A. Ltp., 193 Regent Street, W.1. 





Study at Home 














PURELY PERSONAL 


NATURALIZATION PAPERS. 
What could be more natural 

than a taste for King Six Cigars 

with their exquisite natural flavour, 














To Let 
O let we pe Secluded 


892, or ‘ohate ~e. 230. 





Personal 
REEK and English food at Pillars Restau- 
rant. Open till 10.15 p.m.. 32 Great 
Queen Street, gp Private room for 
parties. HOL. 6 
L»®GAL aihor aS needed for interest- 
ing voluntary Barrister. work in London. 
Retired solicitor or ster. Box gtr. 
OUNG soldier, alone London area, wants 
companion, own age, for concerts, plays, 
etc. Interests—books, writing, etc. Box 894. 
DOPTION. Parents 2 ge grad son, 
R.A.F. Pilot, wish to —- os to §. 
Particulars, Kay, Jubilee Road, le, Bristol. 
AMPSTEAD, Will those interested in 
— kindergarten (ages 3-7) within 
one mile of Tube station please write to Box 912. 
OUNG woman (29) wishes to meet another 
or two others interested in sharing s'c 
flat in modern block . oe. 3). Convenient 


for , coneuee aa 
NE REST. (Si Se furnished 
guest-bungalow on beautiful property. 
Single rm. _= x16ft. , kitchenette, bath-rm., 155. 
.and 2 hrs. daily help gn., pony. Box 888. 
OULD anyone interested in an informal 
discussion group in Abbots Langley, 
Herts, area, please write Box 87 
ENT., living Chelsea, ne s practice in 
French and elementary Russian, Box 875. 
N OTHER’S help wanted, two children, 
country cottage, nr. station, Somerset. 
Suitable alien welcomed. Box 879. 
RIZE Essay Competition. Prizes of £50 
£30, and £20 are offered by the Joseph 
Rowntree Charitabie Trustees for essays under 
the following headings :—(a) Lessons to be 
learned from aspects of social life revealed by 
war-time relief service. (6) Post-war social 
policy and the responsibilities of the Society 
of Friends thereto. The competition is open 
to members of the Society of Friends, members 
of its relief services, and to other persons doing 
similar work. Closing date July 31st, 1942. 
For full particulars and conditions of entry 
apply to the Secretary, the J.R. Trust, 61 
vspunton Road, York. 
OHN VICKERS—Stage and portrait photo- 
graphy. Studio at 29B Belgrave Road, 
S.W.1. elephone : VICtoria 4915. : 
RAMOPHONE. Anyoneg in Services 
Cockermouth area welcomed to _ hear 
Beethoven, Brahms and other records played 
on E.M.G. Write ArtHur Roperts, St. Helens, 
Cockermouth, Cumberland. 
ERMAN Correspondence Course. — In- 
teresting method taught by young native lady. 
Suitable Forces, at a people. Box 759. 
.K. THERAPY (Modern Pe Cure). Par- 
tics. from Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 
"T‘HEATRE Arts Monthly (26th Yr.). Spec. 
on y 6d. stamps. 2 Ladbroke Rd., W.11. 
r alf-fees rate is being extended by the 
7 ae School of Journalism as a result 
of many requests from those wishing to study 
Journalism, Fiction or Poetry in spare time. 
Personal coaching by correspondence. No time 
limit and no curtailment. Free book “ Writing 
for the Press,’”’ from Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 
57 Gordon Square, W.C.1. (MUS. 4574.) 
HIRTS and Pyjamas made to measure. 
Send for patts. and measurement chart. 
Seymour (Dept. N.), Horton Rd., Bradford. 





A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION, to any ad- 
dress in the world, costs: Yearly, 32s. 6d. Six 
months, 16s. 3d., Three months, 8s. 64. 
New Subscriptiony now only accepted on con- 
dition that they are started as soon as lapsed 
ones make copies available 
CLASSIFIE: ADVERTISEMENTS, 2s. 3d. 
oe. line (average 6 words) per insertion. Box 
bers, 1s. extra, Prepayment essential. 
Press Tuesday, but insertion not guaranteed. 
NEW ST TESMAN AND BNATION. 
1o Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216. 
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